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A VALUABLE ADDITION TO THE LIST OF BOOKS ON RECONSTRUCTION IS 


The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction 


A Study of National Programs of Land Settlement 
By JAMES B. MORMAN, Assistant Secretary of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


With the idea of formulating a practical program of land settlements in the United States for discharged soldiers, sailors, 
and marines, the author has collected and laid before his readers in detail the solutions to the problem which have been tried 
or are now being tried in foreign countries, notably Great Britain, France and Canada. 

Analysing and relating to American circumstances this experience of others, Mr. Morman aims to point out those definite 
conditions which will make for success, and others, among them some already proposed measures, which can only result in 
failure. It is a singularly valuable book, compounded of accurate information, sensible reasoning and a democratic spirit of 
helpfulness. Net, $2.00 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe . By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Mr. Friedman, editor of that valuable symposium “ American Problems in Reconstruction,” in this book describes im- 
panty the means undertaken or proposed in sixteen countries, belligerent and neutral, to deal with reconstruction in 
abor matters. It is of value to employment managers, directors of corporations, and students of labor problems and of the 


effects of the war. Net, $2.50 
“Wor those who are patriotic enough to be constructive, it is a work of inestimable value.”—The Public. 
’ The State and the Nation By EDWARD JENKS 


A simple, concise and direct, statement of the necessary functions of Government outlining the historical development 
\ of that sense of community interest and responsibility upon which true citizenship depends. The author’s “ Short History 
of Politics” is a widely-used text-book, and he has written also a book on ‘Law and Politics in the Middle a toi $2.00 

et, M 


' The Freedom of the Seas By LOUISE FARGO BROWN 


A systematic tracing, through old treaties and other documents, the meaning given in the past to this somewhat loosely- 
used phrase. It is very useful as an aid to clearness in future discussions, and to the Student of the subject its bibliography 
is simply invaluable. Net, $2.00 


_ A Society of States By W. T. S. STALLYBRASS 


An analysis of the much-discussed subject of a league of nations showing that such an agreement is a logical develop- 
ment in international politics, no more limiting the individuality of a nation than many another treaty which has in the 
past been freely undertaken. : Net, $2.00 


Men Gehoals for Old | By EVELYN DEWEY 


The book is an interesting account of the application by Mrs. Harvey of community ideals to the regeneration of the 
Porter Sckool, a one-room; rundown country school, in Missouri. Its problems were used as the starting-point for the 
development of a healthy community spirit. It is the record of one of the most important and successful educational 
experiments of the century. Net, $2.00 


Schools of To-morrow By JOHN DEWEY and EVELYN DEWEY 


A general survey of the best work that is being carried on today in America as educational experiments. Net, $1.60 
New York Times: Undoubtedly the most significant educational record of the day. 

New York Tribune: The most informing study of educational conditions that has appeared in twenty years. 

San Francisco Chronicle: Not a cut-and-dried handbook of educational theory . . . a helpful, inspiring book. 


The Science of Labor and Its Organization By DR. JOSEFA IOTEYKO 


The author is famous for his investigations of “ Fatigue” in the laboratory of Psycho-Physiology at Brussels University. He 
here discusses the human motor, scientific management, aptitudes, alimentation, methods of education for industry, etc. : 
Net, $1.6 


Creative Impulse in Industry By HELEN MAROT 


A Proposition for Educators. Professor JOHN DEWHY in an extended review in The New Republic describes this as ‘“ the 
most sincere and courageous attempt yet made to face the problem of an education adapted to a modern society which 
must be industrial and would like to be democratic.” Net, $1.50 


Russia’s Agony By ROBERT WILTON, Correspondent for many years of the London Times in Russia 


There is probably no term of equally recent origin so often in print as Bolshevik and its derivatives. Readers of the 
London Times do-not need to be told that Mr. Wilton’s knowledge of Russia is equalled by that of very few persons. 
“No such comprehensive and straightforward account has yet been given,” says the New York Times, ‘of the conditions 
in Russia which led to the outbreak of the revolution and the emergence of Bolshevism.’’ No definition of that term 
by the way, is more clear-cut and definite than Mr. Wilton’s. Net, $5.00: 


In Press for Early Publication 


Labor in the Changing World By R. M. McIVER 


A discussion of the place of labor in the industrial world, presenting as the aim to be reached by intelligent process, not 
blind violence, some more cooperative order of production, which shall prevent at once excessive wealth, and hazardous 
dependence. 


Germany’s New War Against America By STANLEY FROST 


With an Introduction by the Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General of the United States, formerly Alien Property 
Custodian. A warning and analysis of the German menace now confronting American business. 
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The GIST of IT 


LAST Saturday—June 28—will be set down 
as one of the few really great days in his- 
tory. It was not only the day on which the~~ 
Peace of Versailles was signed but the day, 
we may hope, when an end was made of or- 
ganized warfare for all time. An appraisal 
of the particular parts that socially-minded 
men and women may play in weaving the 
delicate strands of international social rela- 
tions into an enduring fabric, by the edi- 


tor of the Survey. Page 513. 


BEER, Ireland and the League of Nations 
shared honors at the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. A friendly out- 
sider’s interpretation of it, by John A. Fitch, 
together with a summary of the leading reso- 
lutions passed. Page 515. 


ROBERT SMILLIE is the man of the hour — 
in England, for it was he who made the 
Coal Commission and the Coal Commission 
may very likely remake England. A lawyer 
admires his‘ cross-questioning; a conservative 
author dedicates his book to him as “the 
leader of the new democracy; ” newspapers 
of all shades applaud his skill and rock-like 
purpose. And Arthur Gleason, the SURVEY’s 
London correspondent, gives us an Ameri- 
can journalist’s description of this man who, 
for all his position before the. public, is still 
a miner, and is called “ Bob” by 800,000 two- 
fisted men.’ Page 519. 


HINE, the social photographer, who has 
spread his pictures of child-laborers in cotton 
mills, beet fields and city streets through many 
volumes of the SuRvEY, has come back from 
Red Crossing in the Near East with a great 
treasure in his camera. Some samples, from 
the uprooted people’s slowly sifting to their 
homes, of which we shall have more from 
time to time. Page 523. 


RETURNING social workers report Europe 
at a standstill, physically and morally. One 
settlement resident felt that she had been in 
a family just visited by death. They were 
dumb with grief; they appreciated the neigh- 
borly kindness during the, sickness and the 
funeral; now that it was all over they wanted 
only to be left alone, to hide their grief and 
to gather such strength as they could for the 
days ahead. Page 528. 


THE war held a great mirror up to the fed- 
eral military prisons and found them wanting 
in the spirit and the equipment for remak- 
ing men. But at Ft. Leavenworth there is one 
really reconstructive agency—the Disciplinary 
Battalion, which restores men to an honorable 
place in the army in record time. Page 531. 


G. B. S. discourses on jails. He has “ discoy- 
ered” the public defender. And he would not 
be averse to a little experiment in jailing 
judges. Page 540. 


‘t 


JUDGE LINDSEY may oblige Mr. Shaw. 
He .has lost his appeal in the famous old 
“contempt ” case and, as he is too poor to pay 
a large fine, he may be locked up unless the 
Supreme Court intervenes. Page 539. 


UNEMPLOYMENT, which is causing sleep- 
less nights among the officials of France, has 
been resolutely tackled by the public employ- 
ment exchanges. A lively description of them 
at work by an American observer. Page 537. 


SOMETHING of American relief work over- 
seas. Page 544. The reconstruction news of, 
the month, Page.547.. And a grist of re- 
construction books. Page 551. 
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SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y: 131 
E. 23rd St., New York, For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; werk- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—HWdna G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
vies. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics. 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wn. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. weaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications) $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sourd 
sex education. Information aud catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN. SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
25 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
reatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.: Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 

~A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charies S. 
cope Hae gen’l sec’y; 105 H. 22 St., New 
ork. 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y ; 
Rey. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 


Comniission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
» Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rey. Eddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon, Carl HE. Milliken, 
chairman Commission, 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BE. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 4 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguard- 
Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 


JEWISH 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2.-$5 and $25: includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCTETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St.. Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 


Life, $100. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 


training school; foreign work; war work coun- 


cils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Child. Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. IF’. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 VWifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
gens through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
ete, ; 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Suy., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
ta! disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
lion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
ee at cost. Includes New Yark Stare Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

Owen R,. Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y.; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen : 

CHILDREN—Henry W. Thurston. New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CorRECcTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HEraLtH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 
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W. Kelso, Boston. 
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AmeERICA—Allen 7. Burns, New York. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 


—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation. for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 

ee democratie organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sev’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave. New York. To mobilize and train the 
voluntcer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic tines ; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, org. see’y; 35 BH. 80th St., 
New York. Evening clubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 
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' Bruno Lasker, 112 East 19th St., New York. 


HEALTH NURSING—HDlla Phillips Crandaji 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fitth Ave., New Yo 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of py 
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formation. Official organ, the Public Hi 
Nurse, subscription included in, membe 
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New York. A cooperative registry managed 
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Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 4 
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and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNI¢ 
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for public conferences in this field. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Mad 
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community center activities and admin 
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on Training Camp Activities. 


Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the cause 
of race degeneracy and means of race improy j 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bettey 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, — 
lecture courses and various allied activities 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 77 
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“To the Unfinished Work” 


By Paul U. Kellogg 


EDITOR OF THE SURVEY 


HETHER we recognize it or not, whether we - militarism which had repressed them throughout the years, 

want it or not, those of us who deal with prob- however it had failed to conquer outside the empire. 
/ lems of individual and social well-being will, in There was Homer Folks, who held cannily to the posi- 
iq the years of reconstruction ahead even more than tion that so far as the men of Germany were concerned the 
of. the war years, be called upon to render service in wider and Allied peoples must wait for actions to speak louder than 
jider spheres of activity. That service will depend upon words. He told in human terms what the war had meant 
jie new structure of international relations after the war and as he had travelled back of the entire western front from Bel- 
ue sanctions that go with it. Problems of food and health of | gium to the Balkans—its challenge to the resourcefulness of 


@eparation and retribution, of social justice and democratic the world in building up the health of peoples now struggling 
TM spiration, no less than of trade and sovereignty, are bound up again to their feet,—its challenge to the statesmanship of the 


hy the settlement. world to put war permanently out of business. 
| Last week the Survey published the sectional reports of 


ivelfare, venereal disease and preventive medicine. These, 
Inder the covenant of the League of Nations, will become a 
tpecial charge upon the new League of Red Cross Societies. 
Next fall comes the first meeting of the Industrial Council 
|nder the League of Nations, to consider international labor 
}egislation. 


_ jour men and women just returned from abroad. Judge traditional American policies of isolation. 
Mack contrasted the opportunity of Jewish immigrants in 


(Ing by way of illustration of their years of oppression by Ru- 
‘Mmania in clear violation of her treaty obligations. The effort 


hot happen again—and in standing out for international pro- 
ection for their co-religionists they became the champion of 
‘he minorities in all the mixed populations of central Europe, 
is the new nations are set up and their boundaries: enlarged. 


!) 


down, but who pinned their faith to the young women and to treaty, 


fl 
if {te 
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There was Lillian D. Wald, head-worker of the Henry 
he Interallied Red Cross meeting at Cannes, which schemed Street Settlement, who represented the federal Children’s 
Bureau at Cannes. and spoke of the aftermath of the war, 
not only in the war zone, but in its devastation of the spirit. 


UCH testimony is clarifying to our minds as treaty and 

covenant come up for action in the American Senate and 
we are met with conflicting counsels as to the course to pursue. 
There are those who urge a flat rejection of the treaty as a 
wigpeis!a se ‘ betrayal of American good faith; there are those ardent frineds 
i a This wrenching loose of the old provincialisms of social of President Wilson who see’ it as the work of a master hand 
P ork was illustrated in a capital way at a luncheon of which should be accepted forthwith, untampered. There are 
embers of Survey Associates in New York in honor of those who would make reservations in the direction of the 


Is a course open by which we can support treaty and cov- 
erica with their status as subjects in Central Europe, tell-  enant for the good that is in them and at the same time ring 
oe to the principles we have stood for as democrats, as 
| craftsmen in human relations, as believers in a new or 

f the Jewish group at Paris was to see to it that this should relationship between the Aas to take the place of ee 
war system with its dead weight of armament and conscription 
of youth, its competing imperialisms and balances of powers, 
its hate and fear and lust for dominion which found extreme 
expression in Prussian militarism, now overthrown? 

There was Mrs. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National We stood for these principles as American aims while the 
iConsumers’ League, just back from the meeting at Zurich war was on, at the time of the armistice and throughout the 
lof the International Congress of Women for Permanent negotiations at Versailles. We grounded them on President 
§Peace, who told of the pitiful consequences of the embargo, Wilson’s fourteen points and his other utterances. 
ues }not only upon the children of enemy states but of Prague, the some of these principles embodied in the armistice, the cov- 
“capital city of the new Bohemian republic. She told of the enant of the proposed League of Nations and the Getick treaty. 
Ispirit of those German women who throughout the war had We saw other of these principles ignored or overridden in he 
held true to opposition to it; who had seen their young men go — first draft of the covenant and in the first draft of the peace 


ithe flame of their revolt against the old man-made scheme cf In common with liberal and labor groups the world over 
, 
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and in line with action taken by the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation, some six hundred men and women, practical leaders 
in social work in their own states and communities, cabled 
President Wilson at the time of the National Conference at 
Atlantic City in June, urging modifications of the first drafts 


of covenant and treaty in line with these principles. We have — 


seen important changes made, and we have before us the con- 
situation of the new League of Nations which, if the domi- 
nant nations will it, may become a developing instrument of 
civilization. It would seem to create an open structure to take 
the place of the old secret mesh-work of diplomacy. It lays 
the frame-work for common international services; it sets up a 
procedure which should delay war and expose its causes ; which 
should offer redress for wrongs and throw open opportunities 
for freedom and mutual good-will and service among men. 

We see that the covenant represents a great advance over 
anything the common people of the earth could rely upon 
prior to 1914; we are told that to reject it would leave the 
world at loose ends and offer no surety that anything half so 
good. could within a reasonable time be achieved by the com- 
mon consent of the nations. 

As against this, we must weigh provisions in the treaty and 
constructions placed upon the covenant which contravene the 
principles we have stood for. 


E have the authority of no less an expert in foreign 

affairs and international law than Elihu Root that it 
is entirely possible for the United States Senate, without 
throwing over the gains inherent in the covenant and 
without throwing back the whole arrangement for another 
protracted period of negotiation, to make such reservations 
and interpretations in the resolution of acceptance as shall 
make perfectly clear the construction which the American 
people place upon the document. Much more would this be 
true of declarations, written into the Senate, resolution, of the 
steps we intend to take as members of the League of Nations to 
help bring it flush with those principles which fired America, 
shook the Central empires, and made President Wilson during 
the last year of the war the spokesman for the liberal and 
democratic forces within the Allied nations. 

Let me single out four factors: 


I. 


Shantung, involving not at all our relations with the enemy nations, 
but reaching to the bed-rock of those principles which the American 
president, the American nation and the Allied nations stood for 
by public commitment at the convening of the peace conference at 
Versailles. 

Il. 

One of the cardinal principles we have stood for has been the 
right of self-determination—that people shall not be handed about 
against their wish or held under foreign yoke. The facts as to 
racial composition and popular aspiration of border regions in central 
Europe have been too complex and obscure to be settled with any 
surety at Versailles; yet there was practical necessity for drawing 
some lines. Mistakes have undoubtedly been made. In the matter 
of the Saar valley, the original treaty provisions have been modified 
and while France has justly been given coal to replace the output 
of her wrecked mines, the right of the people of the Saar to make 
their own decisions as to their future allegiance has been reserved to 
them at the end of fifteen years. Similarly, the transfer of upper 
Silesia has been made rightly dependent upon a plebiscite. ‘These 
changes are in the direction of representations made by international 
organizations of labor and of women, by British liberals and Amer- 
ican democrats and social workers. Unquestionably, less conspicu- 
ous but as real errors of decision have gone unredressed. We do 
not know at this writing what the decisions are with respect to large 
parts of the Austrian empire, the Balkans and Turkey. Clearly, the 
opportunity for rectification should be kept open. Europe cannot be 
kept in a strait-jacket. At a hundred points in the treaty the. 
phraseology recognizes this fluid quality in the situation. 

. Yet the construction placed upon article 10 and other parts of 
treaty and covenant by some commentators would be that of per- 
petuating indefinitely the boundaries set up at this time, with all 
Europe in turmoil, with feeling high, with inadequate information 
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_which come into being. 


‘world that inheres in the covenant. 


and crude instruments for judging racial composition and des ie 

would be that of committing the United States not only to acqu ‘' 

in their perpetuation but to exert its economic and military powe 

to perpetuate them so long as the possessing nations want to hold ¢ 
To fend against such an impossible construction, the resolutic 

should include a declaration that in the view of the United Stat 


} 
i 
1 
there is nothing in the document which commits this country or ‘th i 
i 
“ 
: 


League of Nations against the right of revolution, or against genui 
redress and readjustment of boundaries through orderly process¢ 
provided under the League of Nations. This safeguarding of 4 
right of self-determination would apply to old subject peoples li 
the Irish, to more reent annexations like Corea, to colonies ai 
mandatories, and to regional peoples now brought under foreign yo) 


Ill. 


In the third place, any protracted exclusion of the.new reo | 
of Germany and Russia is clearly a threat to the peace of the wor 
an invitation to a renewal of the old balance of power and a vio 
tion of the alternative principle of the society | of nations. None 
the revolutionary republics has been included in the new league, 
am not in sympathy with the exclusion of any nation because its fon 
of popular government differs from that of the empires, kingdomm 
dominions and republics now party to the league. The Senate ome 
lution should call for the inclusion of Russia and Germany with th 
least possible delay in the assembly and council of the league” al 
for their full participation on equal footing in all economic inter 
course under it. Any process of strangulation or privileged alliance 
will breed new wars. ‘This principle should be applied, so fa 
membership in the league goes, to Mexico and to any new “a 


IV. 


There are other factors, civil and economic, in the peace trae 
which run counter to principles America announced as hers in th 
settlement. To make their modification, however, a condition of ou ; 
acceptance of the treaty might well jeopardize the covenant. Thes: 
factors can be resolved, if the league becomes in truth one of growtht 
invigorated and molded by the active democratic forces of th! 
progressive nations. bb 


Social observers are not the dullest to understand the dificultie 
under which President Wilson labored at Paris. We appreciate A 
far in advance the settlement is of anything that would have bi 
offered the world without his championship of justice and right 
We recognize where it falls short of convincing applications of th 
tenets he held before men’s eyes. We regret that the method 
employed in the Paris negotiations were such that the open force: 
of democratic opinion, here and abroad, were not in positiongay 
appraise the gain to mankind when perhaps single- -handedly he score 
some major triumph at Versailles; still less were we in Position ¢ 
hold up his hands when threatened with damaging compromise om 
points which were enumerated by him, agreed on by the Allied state 
and accepted by the enemy states as ‘the basis for the armisticom 
on points which tied the action of the council to the old diplomati# 
procedure of unanimity. 

The action by the United States Senate affords the i 
opportunity for the American people to reveal their convina 
espousal of the principles the American president took to Ver 
sailles. And to do this not by a mere legal acceptance of th 
treaty, but by a resolution which would make clear our ap 
proval of the great gains embodied in it, would reassert ou! 
determination as to those points at which the President los 
out. Even so would we dedicate ourselves anew to exert the 
pressure of the great free republic of the Western Hemisphere 
now and until those living qualities are embodied in the consti“ 
tution, scheme of representation and procedure of the league: 
which will make it beyond all. peradventure no cumbersome 
engine of inertia and coercion but an instrument of human 
advance, responsive to the youth of the world and the needs 
of the future. 


To retreat the treaty would be to scrap the hope of the 


| 
A 
i 
: 
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To accept it without qualification would place us as a 
people in the position of those Germans who acquiesced with- 
our protest at the excesses of Brest-Litovsk. 

To accept it with reservations merely in the direction of 
national self-interest, would be out of joint with our whole 
professions. 


To accept it with clear declarations of siieepre aon and in- 


tention in line with the principles we have stood for as a 
‘people, would establish our rightful relationship towards the 


momentous social issues which hinge on this decision. 


i 


phe Convention 


HE roll-call votes in conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor may generally be taken as in- 
dicating the subjects about which the delegates are 
' most in earnest. In the convention which came to 
1 end last week in Atlantic City there were two roll-calls. 
e was on the subject of beer, the other on the League of 
Both received an overwhelming vote of confidence. 
1) To a peculiar degree these two high points of the con- 
@}ntion indicated the temper of the delegates. From the amaz- 
rea trivality of thought that made the question of 2.75 per 

‘Vent beer the outstanding issue at the opening of the conven- 
4on—causing the delegates to leave their work and go on a 


}-s’ Union—to the dignity and clear reasoning of the debate 
ver the League of Nations was a long jump. The fact that 
iia Me Convention took it ought to make the rest of its work easier 
| Seldom has a convention of the American 


htermingling of wise and foolish action, squabbles over petty 
Snings, alternating with reasoned argument over important 
gules, 
i) The one big day of the convention was June 20, when the 
Weport of the Committee on International Relations was made 
% special order of business. Not soon will be forgotten the de- 
vate in which there were ranged against each other two 
attle-scarred veterans of many a fight for labor, two of the 
iblest and certainly the most picturesque figures in the Ameri- 
‘yan labor movement, Andrew Furuseth, president of the Sea- 
“jn? @oen’s Union, and Samuel Gompers. 
ivi" The committee in its report gave high praise to that section 
of yt the proposed peace treaty referring to labor. Never before, 
 Yhey said, had the interests of labor been recognized by writing 
‘ts aims into a treaty of peace. The section is not perfect, of 
Wourse, but it reaches “nearest perfection” and the league 
at provisions as a whole afford “the best protection ever devised 
‘or the prevention of war.’ The committee recommended that 
"St be endorsed. 
_ Immediately after the reading of the report Andrew Furu- 
“fseth secured the floor. He was opposed, he said, to the “ di- 
‘luted labor provisions” that President Wilson had felt bound 
"to accept. He attacked the proposed league bitterly as set- 
‘Mting up a “ super-legislature” that would enforce its will 
upon the countries in the league. In the case of the United 
si “§States this would mean, he said, that the power of Congress 
if OO |to enact such legislation as it sees fit would have to be given 
jup. He declared that the provision in the treaty that the 
i protection afforded by existing legislation” in any country 
¥shall not be lessened by any act of the conference, is wholly 
» without merit. The term “ existing legislation,” he intimated, 
i#limited the provision to what is now the law, but worse than 
¥ that the conference itself would be the ae of what consti- 
ituted “ protection.” The conference might consider a worker 
‘i better “‘ protected ” when some existing statutes had been made 
} inoperative. 
Furuseth criticized the plan of representation of the con- 
Sl ference, with only one wage-earner out of four in the delega- 
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inket to Washington, at the expense of the Brewery Work- . 


of the American 


Federation of Labor 
| | By John A. Fitch 
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tion from each country. He said, furthermore, that the ar- 
rangement made would give Great Britain with her colonies 
twenty-four representatives to four from the United States. 
He bitterly denounced the Labor Commission for failing to 
declare against involuntary servitude or provide that a seaman 
may leave his vessel in any safe harbor. He pointed out that 
after Mr. Gompers had left Paris the word “‘ merely” had 
been written into the so-called “bill of rights,” so that the 
first article reads: “ Labor should not be regarded merely as 
a commodity or article of commerce.”’ 

‘What this means,” said Furuseth, “I will make clear by 
an illustration. It is as if this convention adopted a resolution 
stating that ‘ Andy Furuseth is not a scab,’ and then some one 
proposed to amend it to read, ‘ Andy Furuseth is not merely a 
scab.’ ” 

Altogether the picture drawn was of the United States 
yielding up its sovereignty to a “ super-nation,” its labor leg- 
islation hereafter to be enacted by a conference in which 
China and Hedjaz would have as effective a voice in our 
internal affairs as the Congress of the United States. “ I must 
do what I can to oppose it,’ he concluded, “be the conse- 
quences what they may to me and mine.” Matthew Woll, 
president of the Photo Engravers’ Union and secretary of the 
committee, spoke in reply. He admitted that the United 
States in entering the league would give up some rights, but 
you do that, he said, whenever you enter into any obligation. 
He denied that the league would determine what constitutes 
“ protection’ for the worker. Each nation would determine 
that for itself. William Green and John Walker of the 
miners spoke in behalf of the League, and then Samuel Gomp- 
ers took the floor. 

Mr. Gompers began by saying that after being unanimously 
chosen as chairman of the Labor Commission in Paris he im- 
mediately found himself in a hopeless minority. He had fought 
desperately, he said, for liberal provisions for the protection 
of labor and throughout he had the counsel and backing of 
Andrew Furuseth, who was in Paris at the time. When at 
last Mr. Gompers succeeded in getting the “ preamble ” ac- 
cepted, he said that Mr. Furuseth had declared himself satis- 
fied and had congratulated him on the result. Later he 
learned that Furuseth had written to President Wilson attack- 
ing the charter for its failure to include provisions for the 
protection of seamen. In discussing the league, Mr. Gompers 
said that he had no fears for American labor. It could take 
care of itself and was sufficiently protected by the clause de- 
claring that existing laws should not be weakened by the con- 
ference. 

“Labor has always been against war,” 
Gompers. “It is apposed to armaments. How are we going 
to attain these aims? Defeat the league and the nations 
will arm themselves against one another as before. I am not 
going to turn my back on anything leading in the direction 
of peace. I am not one of those who is willing to leave the 
world in a position to be inflamed by the horrors of war by 
any nation that thinks itself strong enough to undertake a 
fight.” He concluded by saying that if the convention gave 
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the league covenant its indorsement it would give a strong 
impetus to the United States Senate toward ratification. 

In the course of his address Mr. Gompers read cablegrams 
from the American peace delegation and from President Wil- 
son on some of the questions raised in the attack by Mr. 
Furuseth. The President’s telegram read in part: ‘‘ While the 
labor provisions are somewhat weakened, it is the opinion 
of friends of labor and my own opinion that they are not mate- 
rially weakened, and that they will constitute a most serviceable 
Magna Charta.” 


“Our Sister Republic ”’ 
THE convention went on record by a vote of 29,750 to 420 


in favor of endorsing the league. This, however, was after an 


amendment .to the resolution had been adopted declaring that 
“ nothing in the League shall be construed as denying the right 
of Ireland to complete freedom.” Whether the resolution 
with this amendment will be considered an endorsement of 
their work by the peace conferees, who would not receive an 
Irish delegation, not even the Irish delegates to the convention 
seemed quite sure. 

One thing, however, the amendment did clearly indicate 
—the power in the convention of the Irish contingent. Sel- 
dom has there been so compact a fighting group in any con- 
vention as were the sons of Erin at Atlantic City. Three 
different resolutions dealing with the Irish question were in- 
troduced by delegates. One expressed sympathy with the na- 
tionalistic aspirations of the “Irish people of Ireland,” an- 
other urged Great Britain to “ renounce her control over these 
subject people,’ and a third called upon Congress to give 
“due and firm recognition to our sister republic, Ireland.” 

The Committee on Resolutions brought in a substitute 
affirming in polite phrases the “ well-considered conviction that 
the people of Ireland should have accorded to them the un- 
questioned right to determine the form of government under 
which they should live.” This brought on such a storm of 
protest that the convention took on the aspect of a Sinn Fein 
parliament, with delegates Mahon, McNulty, Brady, Connors, 
Healy, Feeney, Cannon, Coughlin, Foley and Daly clamor- 
ing for the floor. Before the debate was over the resolution 
had been twice amended by thunderous votes. One amend- 
ment asked the United States Senate to request a hearing 
before the Peace Conference for Edward de Valera, Arthur 
Griffith and Count George Noble Plunkett. The other re- 
quested Congress to “ recognize the present Irish republic.” 
The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

Aside from the subjects already mentioned those on which 
the convention took action that are of most general interest 
included the Russian situation, immigration, political action, 
the attitude of the courts toward labor and the question of 
political and civil liberties. ‘Three resolutions affecting Rus- 
sia were introduced. One favored lifting the blockade, an- 
other the withdrawal of American troops, and a third asked 
for a referendum of the membership of all unions on the ques- 
tion of recognizing the Soviet government. As a substitute 
for these resolutions the committee recommended the adop- 
tion of a resolution favoring the withdrawal of troops and 
refusing to indorse any government in Russia “ until the peo- 
ples of Russia, acting through a constituent or other form of 
national assembly, representing all the people, through pop- 
ular elections shall have re-established a truly democratic form 
of government.” Protest was made against the dropping of 
the resolution for the lifting of the blockade, and John P. 
Frey, secretary of the Resolutions Committee, explained that 
in the opinion of the committee if food were sent to Russia it 
would not reach the people who need it most inasmuch as the 
Bolsheviki control the transportation system. Such action, he 
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~Bolsheviki government.” 


affiliations.” 


said, would “simply strengthen the military branch of 
The recommendation of the com 
tee was adopted. as . | 
On the subject of immigration the convention adopted | i 
resolution favoring the prohibition of immigration for the 
next two years. Fearing that this was not sufficiently 
plicit, John L. Lewis, of the United Mine Workers, introdu 
a resolution favoring the prohibition of immigration f 
Mexico. He was at first inclined to include Porto Rico ig 
his resolution, but on being reminded that Porto Rico is a par 
of the United States he had the resolution changed to appl 
to Mexico alone. 


ph 


an extended report was made by the Executive Council 9; 
the recent affirmation by the United States Circuit Cow 
of Appeals of the decision of a United States court in Arkans: 
assessing $600,000 damages against the United Mine Works 
ers. The action of the court was condemned and the suppor 
of the convention was promised to the United Mine Worker: 
in carrying the case up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Accompanying the Executive Council’s report was 
an extended report by Jackson H. Ralston, the attorney of the 


right has been usurped by the courts and that the Constitu-s 


! 
tional Convention never intended that they should have tf 
The convention therefore indorsed a statement presented 1 y 
it declaring that the continued exercise of the power of declar| 
ing laws unconstitutional “is a blasphemy on the rights and 
claims of the freemen of America.” 4 

On the subject of injunctions the convention indorsed the 
committee’s statement that “as wage-earners, citizens of a 
free and democratic republic, we shall stand firmly and con- 
scientiously on our rights as free men and treat all injunctive) 
decrees that invade our personal liberties as unwarranted in 
fact, unjustified in law and illegal, as being in violation of! 
our constitutional safeguards, and accept whatever conse- 
quences may follow.” ; i 


|The Self-Starting Steam Roller ‘ 
WHETHER there would be a contest in this convention be- 
tween the promoters of labor parties and the administrative: 
officials who are opposed to such action was a question prom- 
inently in the minds of visitors. There was much interest 
manifested, therefore, both among the delegates and in the 
galleries, when the committee, on the Executive Council’s: 
report, turned to the subject of labor’s political policy. The 
committee's report was in favor of a continuance of the policy 
of seeking the election of “‘ aspirants who are known to be 
friendly and helpful to labor, regardless of their political | 
It was suggested that central labor bodies 
should refrain from engaging in political activity, and it was 
stated that the exercise of political power in a partisan way 
would be distinctly dangerous. Frank Duffy, president of the 
Carpenters’ Union, was in the chair when this part of the: 
committee’s report was read. No chairman was ever more | 
determined that a matter should not get out of hand than. 
he. He was on his feet calling for a vote almost before the! 
secretary of the committee had ceased to speak. The ayes and| 
noes had been called for and, with a rap of the gavel, the! 
report declared adopted even before the delegates had stopped 
voting. Debate, if any had been planned, was effectively cut 
off. 

Several resolutions were introduced urging the repeal of the 
espionage act and all laws interfering with freedom of speech, 
press and assembly, and two resolutions asked for the release 
of political prisoners, or, as one resolution put it, “ all persons 
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ae Where Labor Stands 


A Summary of the More Important Resolutions Adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor 


1 
‘ 


Land Policy—Endorsed the principles underlying Kelly 
and Crosser bills which contemplate the purchase and 
improvement of land by the government and the sale of 
ready-made farms on the most favorable terms, and the 
systematic extension of public works and the development 
of natural resources; also endorsed the proposals of Secre- 


League of Nations—Endorsed the league “in principle” 
0} provided it does not conflict with Irish independence. 


““\iyl|  Ireland—Urged self-determination for Ireland, that the 
Ato (a American Peace Commission endeavor to secure a hearing 
* Maa 
t 


4 before the Peace Conference for delegates of the Irish 
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with safety and progress” 


+ republic and that Congress recognize the Irish republic. 


Russia—Expressed the conviction that the United States 


} should withdraw all its troops from Russia at the earliest 
' possible moment, and refused endorsement to soviet or 


any other form of government in Russia prior to the 


JH establishment through popular elections of “a truly demo- 
) cratic form of government.” 


Compulsory Military Service—Urged “the reduction of 
the armed forces of the world to a minimum consistent 
and declared compulsory 
military service no longer necessary. 


Espionage Act—Favored the repeal as soon as the peace 
treaty is signed of all wartime legislation limiting freedom 
of speech and press; refused to take any action regarding 
amnesty for those who have ‘been sentenced under the 
espionage act. 


Freedom of Speech—Voted to ask Congress to investi- 
gate the interference by officials in western Pennsylvania 
with the holding of union meetings. 

Prohibition—Disapproved ‘war-time prohibition” and 
favored the exemption of 2.75 per cent beer from the pro- 
visions of the Eighteenth Amendment. 


Mooney—Instructed the Executive Council to devise 
practical ways and means of securing a new trial for 
Thomas J. Mooney; opposed.a general strike on the 
ground that it would seriously injure Mooney’s interests. 


Hours of Labor—Favored the 44-hour week for all labor 
and extended the sympathy and support of the federation 
to the miners and others now engaged in a campaign for 
the 6-hour day. 


Minimum Wage—Disapproved plan to fix minimum 
wage for all workers by legislative action. 


Immigration Restriction—Approved the prohibition of 
immigration for a fixed number of years, especially during 
the period of readjustment, and voted that this exclusion 
apply to Mexican immigration. 


Political Policy—Endorsed. the Executive Council’s 
declaration that “it is not within the province of local or 
central bodies or state federations to form or become part 
of a national political party,’ and favored “the continu- 
ance of the policies which have heretofore governed the 
political activities of the American Federation of Labor.” 


Woman Suffrage—Ureged ratification of the suffrage 
amendment. 


Suffrage in District of Columbia—Favored a constitu- 
tional amendment providing full suffrage for residents of 
the district. 


Judicial Construction of Law—Denounced usurpation of 
power by the courts in declaring legislation unconstitu- 
tional and in the issuance of injunctions. Declared that 
“injunctive decrees that invade personal liberty’? would 
be treated as illegal, and recommended that immediate 
steps be taken for the enactment of laws to deny further 
usurpation of unwarranted powers by'the courts. 


Railroad Operation—Referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil the plan of the railway brotherhoods for public owner- 
ship of the railways, with instructions to cooperate with 
the brotherhoods. 


Government Housing—Instructed the Executive Coun- 
cil to prepare a measure providing that the houses erected 
by the government should not be permitted to fall into 
the hands of speculators.. 


tary Lane to aid in the development and settlement of 
unused lands on a systematic and comprehensive basis. 


Employment Service—Endorsed the Federal Employ- 
ment Service, favored an appropriation for its main- 
tenace and urged the passage of the bill now before 
Congress for putting it on a permanent basis. 


Initiative and Referendum—Opposed plan providing for 
use of the initiative and referendum by international 
unions; referred to Executive Council for consideration a 
resolution favoring an initiative and referendum amend- 
ment to the federal constitution; favored initiative, refer- 


_endum and recall for the states. 


Budget System for the United States—Approved the 
principle. of a federal budget. 


Pensions for Government Employées—Instructed the | 


Executive Council to continue its efforts to obtain a 
retirement system for federal employes. 


Seamen’s Law—Denounced bills introduced in Congress 


to repeal the important clauses of the seamen’s act. ; 


Burleson—Requested President Wilson to remove Post- 
master-General Burleson from office. 


Deportation of Hindus—Referred to Executive Council 
for investigation and action a proposal to enter a vigorous 
protest against the deportation of Hindus who would be 
likely to face execution in their own land. 


Massacres of Jews—Protested against brutalities com- 
mitted against the Jewish populations of Eastern Europe, 
and called upon the government to use its offices to end 
such inhuman deeds. 


Mob Violence—Denounced mob rule and lynchings. 


Social Legislation—Suggested that the Executive Coun- 
cil rally the forces of labor to the support of such legis- 
lation as they find best to promote the interests and well- 
being of all wage-earners. 


Venereal Disease—Endorsed the efforts of the Public 


Health Service, cooperating with the states, to combat 
the spread of venereal disease, and called upon organized 
labor to assist. 


_Scientific Research—Favored a broad program of scien- 
tific and technical research, since “the increased pro- 
ductivity of industry resulting from such research is a 
most potent factor in the ever-increasing struggle of the 
workers to raise their standards of living.” 


Company Unions—Condemned all company unions and 
advised membership to have nothing to do with them. 


Coronado Coal Company vs. United Mine Workers— 
Urged officers of the A. F. of L. to cooperate fully with 
the officers of the United Mine Workers and to spare no 
time, effort or money in having reversed by the Supreme 


Court the decision assessing $600,000 damages against the 
United Mine Workers. 3 


Library Workers—Favored civil service for librarians, 
and urged that the library workers’ union be represented 
on all library boards of trustees and upon all committees 
having in charge library activities. 

Packers—Protested against monopolistic control of food 
products by the five large packers, and instructed the 
Executive Council to have a measure introduced in Con- 
gress to prevent the continuance of this control. 
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now in prison for political opinions, industrial activities or — 


religious beliefs.’ The resolutions committee - recommended 
as a substitute that the convention favor the repeal, after the 


signing of the peace treaty, of all measures interfering with 


freedom. of speech, press and assembly. On the question of 
release of prisoners the committee stated that it had no 
recommendation to make. This subject brought forth consid- 
erable debate. Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, called attention 
to the fact that even in Russia under the Czar’s regime amnes- 
‘ties were declared at different times, bringing about the re- 
lease of political prisoners. 
successful termination of the war seemed to him a reason- 
able time for the declaration of an amnesty here. Most of 
those who have been sentenced to jail under the espionage 
and similar acts are not criminals, and no good end is to be 
accomplished by keeping them behind the bars, he continued. 
This statement called forth vigorous dissent from a number 
of delegates. T. McCullough, city editor of the Omaha Bee, 
who has been a familiar figure in conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for many years, said that he could 
not conceive of a vote against the report by any one who was 
devoted to the government of the United States. After fur- 
ther debate the report ot the committee was adopted. 

One of, the questions in which observers have been inter- 
ested for many years is the relative strength of conservatives 
and radicals in the labor movement. In this convention the 
radicals were so few as to be scarcely worth counting. It was 
not the strength of the two parties, therefore, that seems of 
chief interest at the present time, but rather the quality both 
of radicalism and conservatism in this thirty-ninth convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. There is no hope in a 
radicalism that is not constructive or that is incapable of co- 
herent organization. Perhaps the most obvious facts concerning 
the dissenters in this‘convention were their failure to work to- 
gether, the lack of constructive vision in their proposals, and 
their willingness to make a fight on almost any issue, whether 
worth while or not. Among the subjects that appealed to differ- 
ent members of the radical group zs worth taking the time of 
the convention to defend in long speeches were resolutions to 
change Labor Day from September to May 1; favoring the 
election of foremen by the rank and file of the workers; favor- 
ing laws that would permit any one to vote anywhere in the 
‘country after twenty-four hours’ residence; a change in the 
practice of making union agreements, so that all would expire 
together on May 1. One delegate, himself a good deal of a 
radical, said that he was in favor of going out and getting 
some agreements before spending too much time consider- 
ing the date of their termination. 

Another habit characteristic of some of the radicals was 
that of denouncing the federation or the country or by some 
other method securing the ill well of the great mass of 
delegates the moment that they began to speak. It should be 
said that most of these radicals were new men in the con- 
vention. Many of them had never been delegates to a conven- 
tion before. The older leaders, the men who have been leading 
the fight for twenty years, .were for the most part silent, 
obviously tired of the fight that they have been carrying on 
for so long. It should be stated that the strictures noted above 
are not intended to apply to James A. Duncan of Seattle, 
‘ who came nearer being a leader of the radical group than 
any one else. Duncan is serious, self-contained and seldom 
foolish. He has qualities of constructive leadership which 
may in the future make themselves felt. 

It is unfortunate that little more can be said for the con- 
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~servatives than for the radicals. 


The present rejoicing over the- 


pointed out, that the time may not be far distant when Irisix 
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One ‘could readily symp 
pathize with their desire to protect what forty years ha 
built up, when they were threatened by new and untried 
posals. But the determination that was manifest to Supi 
press the radicals rather than give them a hearing and th 
apparently automatic reaction toward the conservative sidg 
of almost any proposal that might come along were charaen 
teristics that could not fail to be noted by every visitor. 

As the result of this seemingly ill-considered attitude th 
record of the action of the convention is filled with inco si 
tencies. The Irish contingent, ready to go to any lengt 
apparently, for freedom in Ireland, were seemingly indifferem 
regarding the claims of justice anywhere else in the work 
They were either indifferent or frankly hostile to projects ft 
the relief of starvation in Russia, or for amnesty for politie 
prisoners in America. “They voted overwhelmingly to pre 
hibit immigration, despite the fact, as Duncan of Seatt 


sets 


patriots may be glad enough to make use of America as j 
refuge. The very delegates who so clamorously voted to pre 


equally zealous to shut the door against the Irish patriots in 
their possible time of need. The resolution to prohibit immis 
gration from Mexico leaves the convention in a most absurd 
position. Its leaders have been laboring for a number of years 


July. There the A. F. of L. leaders will meet as fellow trade 
unionists with the men from Mexico whom they have just voted) 
to exclude. That the situation is not lost upon the Mex= 
icans is evident from the statement made by Louis M. Mo: 
rones, secretary-general of the Central Committee of the 
Regional Federation of Mexican Workers, who was a fra- 
ternal delegate from Mexico to the Atlantic City convention. 
He said the action will “‘ create suspicion among the workers 
of Mexico and Latin-America. ‘The principle is wrong. It 
will isolate the American labor movement from the labor 
movements of Europe and Latin-America. The effect upon 
the forthcoming convention of the Pan-American Federation 
of Labor in New York, July 7, will be disastrous.”- Twe 
days after taking this action the convention blandly accepted 
a report on the Pan-American Federation of Labor, declaring 
that the movement had been effective in preventing war, and 
that it would “cement the bonds of friendship’”’ between 
the two peoples. 

The convention voted down a resolution presented by 
Duncan of Seattle favoring the initiative and referendum for 
all American unions. A few days afterward it adopted the 
executive council’s report favoring the initiative, referendum 
and recall throughout the United States as a measure for 
combating the reactionary tendencies of the courts. 

Another interesting inconsistency was the adoption of a 
resolution favoring scientific research in order to increase pro- 
duction and thus enable the workers to raise their standards of 
living, while on another day the methods favored by the pro- 
moters of scientific management for accurately measuring 
achievement were condemned. 

On the other hand, many resolutions were adopted and 
reports accepted that indicated an alert appreciation of present 
day needs. One such report was that of the committee on 
education, a part of which appears on another page in this 
issue. Resolutions were adopted opposing control of food 
products by the packers, favoring cooperative enterprises, 
endorsing the United States Employment Service and in favor 
of Secretary Lane’s land policy. [Continued on page 558] 
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He cre- 
ated it. His miners nominated four of the twelve 
members and had the “ refusal ”’-or acceptance on 
approval of two more. It was Smillie who demanded 
that the findings should become law (instead of being gently 
na %shelved, as has been the way with royal commissions for a 
“Scentury). It was he who made sure that the questions dis- 
cussed would include profits. It was he who held the wit- 
_® nesses fronting the costs and gains of the industry in terms of 
ithe human welfare of the miners. 
What can a statistician say when he is asked “ Is it right?” 


1¥Wor the preceding article on the British Coal Commission, the Hear- 
ings and the Report, see the Survey for May 31. 


ROBERT SMILLIE AND ONE OF HIS SOLDIER SONS 


The British Coal Commission 
Il. Robert Smillie’ 
By Arthur Gleason 


HE Coal Commission is Robert Smillie. 


And what becomes of a coal-owner who has his profits ex- 
posed in one moment, and, in the next, the tuberculous one- 
and-two-room homes in which he houses his workers. The 
inquiry was outrageous and unfair. What chance had a man 
who had never been questioned as to his profits, and the ab- 
sentee incomes of his stock-holding friends—who had dwelt 
in the secure and favoring play of upper-class conditions, 
where intimate details are not discussed between gentlemen— 
against representatives of the miners whose houses have been 
visited by welfare committees, whose budgets have been scrutin- 
ized by expert accountants, whose wives have been taught 
thrift by the resident duchess? What fair spirit of sport was 
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FAIR QUESTIONS 
IR DANIEL. MACAULAY STEVENSON, ex-. 


chairman Scottish Coal Exporters’ Association, chair- 
man of the Committee for the Supply of Coal to France 
and Italy, member of the Controller of Coal Mines Con- 
sultative Committee, and head of the firm of Messrs. 
D. M. Stevenson and Company, was called: 


SMILLIE:I suppose you will agree with me that about 80 per 
cent of the colliery houses in Lanarkshire owned by 
the mine owners are not fit to live in and ought to 
destroyed. 


* Witness: I have not seen them lately, but they were a disgrace 
to any country. 
Then they are worse now if you have not seen them 


lately. : 

I did wonder whether any new ones had been 
put up. 

No. No new ones haye been put up. If any new 


houses are put up, unless there is some government 
subsidy, they will be out of the reach of the miner 
with a small family. Would you tell us as a social 
reformer in what way you are going to improve the 
conditions of our people if it is not by giving higher 
wages and shorter hours. That is our method. What- 
is it you propose? 

Witness appealed to the chairmar on the ground 
that the question was hardly fair. 

But you endeavor to get this commission to report 
against the miners on the ground that it would kill 
the export trade. 


_‘it to pit an owner who confessed he could not keep order and 
goodwill among a few hundred of his “hands,” against a 
man who had organized 800,000 two-fisted fighting men into 
an unbreakable brotherhood, a man who inside of three weeks 
can change an overwhelming strike vote into a greater major- 
ity for industrial peace? In future inquiries, it will be desirable 
in the interests of fair play that the captains of industry shall 
put forward representatives who are measurable to the labor 
leaders. Above all, Mr. Smillie must be withdrawn from 
future sessions, until a personality on the opposing side can 
be found who can last through the first, five minutes against 
him, without stuttering and apologizing and giving away the 
case. 

Said the Times: 


There will be no difference of opinion among dispassionate readers 
on one point, which is that of the three parties concerned the miners 
come out far the best. “Their case was better presented, but it was 
also a better case than that of the government or the mine-owners. 
We do not say that the miners’ demands are justified in full, but 
the coal controller’s department and the mine-owners cut a sorry 
figure. 

Ways and Means, E. J. Benn’s organ for enlightened em- 
-ployers, said: 

Anyone who takes the trouble to read the case of the miners as 
explained by Mr. Smillie to the prime minister must agree that there 
is no answer to it. It is, of course, possible to argue that sudden 
changes in wages cause dislocation and have effects far wider than 
those who ask for them probably understand, but that, after all, is 
only the argument of expediency and does not affect the bare justice 
of the case. Mr. Smillie shows that the miner, upon whom the whole 
of industry depends, has hitherto lived a life of great hardship on a 
poverty wage, and he is not prepared to continue on those terms. It 
is as well that these root facts should be recognized and that it should 
be generally understood that very radical changes must be made. 
To this extent we are all with the miners. 


It is important that the American reader should get Smillie 
into his mind, because the knowledge will make present hap- 
penings and the events of the next five years intelligible. 
Robert Smillie is the spear-head of the British labor move- 
ment. Let me briefly introduce him in picture-postcard 
fashion: 


PuBLIc LIFE, 
1. Has helped to build up the strongest industrial union in the 
world (800,000 miners). 
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2. Is head of it. . 
3. Is head of the strongest industria! combination yet made, one and 
a half million men of the miners, railwaymen, and transport workers 
—the Triple Alliance. 
4. Is the most powerful labor leader in Great Britain. 
5. Has been three times offered a government position. 
6. Member of the statutory government Coal Commission, whose 
findings will be law. a 
7. Forced the government to appoint half the members subject ta 
the miners’ approval. 
8. Obtained for his miners the largest single wage increase in 
amount ever granted in Europe. ; 
9. Ended the system of competitive private ownership of mines in 
Great Britain. “a 


‘PERSONAL LIFE. 


Was born in Ulster, 62 years ago. 
Came to Scotland as a lad and has lived there ever since. 
. Began work in a shipyard on the Clyde at the age of fourteen. ~ 
. Became a collier at sixteen years. \ 
. Supported a family of six in the year 1888 on 16 sh. 6d. a week, 
. Is a Socialist. 
. Can not be bought by money, or place or flattery. 
8. Has great prestige today in Britain, but will destroy it to- 
morrow if he sees an uncompromising unpopular course to steer 
which he believes will bring a democratic gain. 
9. Has taken part in many commissions of inquiry into serious 
mining accidents—fires, explosions, floodings. Has gone into many 
pits for examinations. 
10. Takes his relaxation with an old pipe and a game of billiards. 
11. Has seven sons—two of whom went into the army, two were 
conscientious objectors, three worked in the mines. One is now a 
shop steward. 
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Leader of the New Democracy 


SPEAKING for the old order, Viscount Esher writes a book, 
After the War, and-addresses it to Robert Smillie (instead) 
of to the public) because “he represents and leads the most 


advanced sections of the Labor Party.” He says: 
I have not the honor to know you, but here in Scotland they say 
you are an honest and good man. Your aims I assume to be pure. 
You have enjoyed the experience of intelligent participation in im- 
proving the lot of your fellowworkers. You see before you, stretching 
into immeasurable space, a new prospect for those upon whom the 
labor of the world has fallen heavily. Your sense of duty impels 
you to take a lead in bringing into relation your considered opinion 
and the law of the land. You wish, perhaps in arbitrary fashion, 
to supply the driving force that is required to bring about political 
and social change, that you believe to be beneficent. I do not share 
your faith in democracy as a form of government. But we agree in 
love of our country and fidelity to the men of our race. For their 
sake, use your influence, to bid your friends and associates pause at the — 
threshold of these undetermined issues, and to make sure before | 
sweeping away any institution deeply rooted in historic soil that it — 
is in truth an obstacle. ; 


And two weeks ago, Esher added: ‘‘ An eminent author- © 
ity expressed surprise that the prefatory note should have ~ 


aS 


been addressed to a person of whom he had never heard. He ~ 
has heard of him now. I selected Mr. Smillie as being, ‘so _ 
far as I could judge, the leader of the new democracy into 


whose hands the supreme control of the destinies of our coun- _ 
try was about to fall. I see no reason to change my opinion.” 
Speaking for the Liberals, the Nation said: 


There are only two personalities in the British trade union move- 
ment today round which legend grows and flourishes. One is Mr. J. _ 
H. Thomas; but Mr. Thomas suffers as a legendary figure from 
making too many speeches for much of him to remain unknown. He 
is a personality, beyond a doubt; but his force depends upon constant | 
expression, He is a powerful speaker, and an extraordinarily able ‘7 
manager of men; but no one, except perhaps Mr. Garvin, could think _ 
of him as a “hero.” Robert Smillie counts as the biggest man in _ 
the labor movement by virtue of just that touch of the “heroic”? which _ 
Mr. Thomas lacks. He speaks, and speaks well; but his silences _ 
count for more than his speech. He has the power of making his 
presence felt, and exerting his influence, often without doing or say-— 
ing anything at all. He can do this, not only because, where he does — 


speak, it is usually to the point, but also because his personality can + 
be felt as soon as the man himself is present. 


What manner of man is this leader of the miners who, holding 
no official position outside his own federation, has become the real 
leader of the industrial labor movement in this country? .He is a 
Scotchman, and he still lives, on the mere occasions when he is able — 
to be at home, in a small mining town of Lanarkshire. | 


seipproaches all problems first as a miner, and seems as if he 
fel his view to take in other things by a conscious effort. That 
towever, he almost always successfully makes. Otherwise he 
ft feel or retain his commanding position not only among the 
~jbut in the whole trade union world. He belongs, of course, 
ea left wing,” quite apart from any question arising out of the 
fe has, been, from the beginning, a Socialist, and has played 
} in labor politics without losing his grip of industrial affairs 
ose touch with the rank and file of the trade union movement. 
at loved by the old school of trade union leaders, because his 
yon of trade unionism is essentially active and constructive, 
; they often desire nothing better than to continue in the old 

is thus a man of ideals as well as a patient worker for their 
ut ishment. 
i 
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observers who knew only of his newspaper reputation have 
rprised at his skill and alacrity in cross-examination on the 
Ibmmission. He has, no doubt, consciously used his chance for 
Hs of public propaganda. But, in addition, he has shown an 
@alz power of asking pertinent and searching questions of every 
1. This is no novel development. He has long ago built up a 
Si:putation by his work on other commissions of inquiry, especial- 
i#missions on great mining disasters such as the Senghenydd 
Jat. a few years before the war. He has an excellent technical 
‘Padge of mining and mining law, reinforced by the lessons of a 
@prsonal experience. His mind is orderly and logical, and he 
relied on not to lose his clearness of head, no matter how 
the matter in hand. He knows his job thoroughly, and he 
allows his propagandist zeal to get the better of his cautious 
ont. 
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$s growing old, of course; and often he gives the impression 
Wig ill and tired. For years he has been constantly overworked, 
oring to deal at once with the affairs of the Scottish miners 
arkshire and with those of the Miners’ Federation in London. 
Wie will be fixed permanently in London, and his vigor and 
Wiof work should be largely increased. His absences in Scotland 
@lways prevented him from taking the place in the administra- 
— the labor movement nationally which belongs to him by 
of influence and personality. In the future he will probably 
|much bigger part, not only in the affairs of the miners, but 
Mie of labor as a whole. ‘That he is needed no one can well 
ithe labor movement requires above everything the force of a 
, ality strong enough to coordinate its isolated groups and infuse 
$y a clear vision and a common policy. 


cand thy 
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“nut Je Observer in a special article says, ‘‘ One of the great- 
ii Mrristers of the time has said that Robert Smillie’s cross- 
wi/nations have been brilliant.’’ Speaking for the landed 
fs, the Morning Post says, “ Unquestionably the two 
# powerful figures on the Coal Commission are the chair- 
@ Mr. Justice Sankey, and Mr. Smillie, the dour, sour, 


oody, but very able leader of the miners.” 


Wis with amusement that the trade union world reads of 
discovery ” Gf their leader. “They have known for ten 
“) that they had a representative who could match the 
@rs of any group. And the discovery matters not at all 
ob Smillie, who walks unrecognized to his day’s work 
‘0h Southampton Row, buys matches of the paralyzed sol- 
Min front of the Imperial Hotel, smokes his aged pipe, and 
‘Gis to what the other man tells him. He is still the simple 
@r, though president of the federation of the ‘‘ God 
ghty Miners ’”’—the roughest, strongest, merriest of the 
ers of Britain, who take their pleasures fiercely, not 
Mg much of the sun. He has given a new set to the labor 
S:ment of Britain. He converted his miners to nation- 
Htion, preached workers’ control, and yet steered them 
t of the syndicalist myth. He won the 8-hour day for 
ii, has just won the 7-hour day, and by 1921 will have for 
1 the 6-hour day. He is a hater of war who can silence 
ob, and who is believed in by the largest following any 
r leader has yet had. 


He Herald says: 


Hu see these things as Smillie sees them, quick and vivid, and 
(jx Vises in your throat at the horror of perils unaverted and the 
Hie of reward unpaid. When he speaks it is as if the inarticulate 
fons spoke through him. He insists not on the profit or loss of 
§ wages but on the shame of not paying them; not on the wisdom 
awisdom of good conditions but on \the crime of ‘not conceding 
i. He does not argue—he states, and each statement stabs like 
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SMILLIE’S ECONOMICS 


B ENJAMIN TALBOT, of the National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers, is on the stand: 
Mr. Smillie elicited from the witness that the wages of 
the iron and steel trade were largely regulated by a slid- 
ing scale, and that since the outbreak gf war wages had 
been increased 100 per cent, while the working hours 
were now being reduced from twelve to eight. 


Did you ever hear of the wonderful phrase “ scien- 
tific management” in America? 


Yes. 


“ Scientific management” means the largest possible 
output at the smallest possible cost? 

Cost per ton. : 

The smallest possible cost means the smallest wages 
to the worker? 

No, they get higher wages in America. 

It requires four tons of coal to produce a ton of 
steel. Can you tell me what the royalty on coal is? 

Sixpence per ton. 

So that the idle class gets 2sh. out of every ton of 
steel manufactured. Havé you any idea of asking 
that that burden should be taken off? 

‘That is property. 

Oh, yes; property is sacred, but life is not sacred. 
You are anxious to prevent miners from having shorter 
hours and higher wages, because it will ruin the 
country, while the idle class, who have never been 
down a mine to produce coal at all, and have never 
seen a mine, are getting 2sh. for every ton of steel 
produced. Is that not a burden- on the steel 
‘manufacturer? 

Yes, but I say it is their property. 
confiscate it. 

\ Well, it is stolen property. 

That is a matter of argument. 

We have already got 10sh. 10d. a ton on royalties 
paid, not for going down to dig for coal, but for 
royalties, and you can come here and tell us that if 
the lives of the miners and their wives and little 
children are to be improved by better housing in 
better conditions it is going to ruin the iron and steel 
trade of the country. The owners—at least the holders 
—of the soil of the country take 10sh. 10d. a ton out 
of that industry. Would it not be better to relieve 
the industry of this 10sh. 10d. and treat the miners 
fairly rather than come here and advocate that if the 
miners are better treated the iron and steel trade 
would be ruined?. Which is the more humane: the 
abolition of royalties or the granting of better condi- 
tions to miners? 

The humane part, of course, would be the miners. 

I do not say for a moment that the workers in the 
iron and steel trade are too well paid, but is it fair to 
come here and say that your own workers’ wages have 
been increased by 100 per cent and their hours reduced 
one-third, ’and then oppose any claim so far as the 
miners are concerned? Is that altogether fair? Are 
you happy in coming here? 

I am not happy at all. 

You are representing a very large number of share- 
holders, directors, and people of that kind? 

Not many directors, but two or three times as many 
shareholders as workmen. 

Do you know if any of them have an incomes of 
less than £500 a year? 

I cannot tell. 

Are there any of them who have an income of 

£20,000 a year? 

I do not know. 

Do you know anything at all about them? 

I do not know their private affairs. 

Do you think it fair to keep practically in starvation 
and housed worse than swine people that you admire? 

I hope it is not starvation, Mr. Smillie. 

It has been in the past. 


SMILLIE: 


TALBOT: 


You cannot 


a sword-point. He asks no mercy and shows none. I think his 
ae ey before them the sordid lives and heartbreaking 
abor i c or id 
abor ox those men in the dark under ground who breathe the fetid 


. air in which horses may not live and men must. 
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I have been told by those who have followed him around 


in the lodge meetings how a hush falls on the group when he 
comes in; the little mark of respect of strong’ men for the 
greatest leader of their time. The rank and file has had two 
recent opportunities to register its opinion of Smillie. One 
was in electing a full-time president; Smillie’s majority was 
overwhelming. The other was in electing representatives, for 


the Royal Coal Corfitnission, men who should determine the 


policy and future of the industry; Smillie, and two men in 
sympathy with his ideas were chosen. On recent figures, ‘‘ Bob 


wishes it” gives a vote of 75 to 90 per cent in favor; ‘‘ Bob 


will not like it” totals 90 per cent against. 
The Weekly Dispatch says: 


In his dress and general appearance Smilie is plain to the verge 
of shabbiness. In an old grey suit, a heavy top-coat and light felt 
hat, he presents anything but an uncommon figure. It is only on 
looking closely into his face that one realizes the great character 
behind the grim, set face. It is no secret that when public control 
of the mines takes place Smillie will have a leading part in whatever 
executive is established. / 


_ The head of 300,000 transport workers, Robert Williams, 
writes, ‘The one man who can above all others inspire us 
with confidence and therefore direct the storm is Smillie— 


the man with the proletarian instinct.” 


The “unofficial rank and file” movement, which has torn 
the engineering trades into temporary disarray, helps to sup- 
ply driving force to the Miners’ Federation because their 


chief is not an isolated official but a humble-minded member 


of the movement, who keeps in step with the young generation. 

He is the canniest negotiator on conciliation boards whom 
the owners have to face. He can outpoint them on knowledge 
of the industry, and he has an instinct for knowing when to 
yield and when to hit hard. His alone of the thirty-three 
great unions of Britain kept his miners clear of the Treasury 
Agreement of March,.1915, when Lloyd George induced the 
labor leaders to sign away their power. Again he struck 
hard in the name of the Triple Alliance when the government 
was going to introduce coolie labor. He warned Mr. Asquith, 
and the cheap labor did not come. With the same skill he 
accepted the decisions of the Coal Commission and held the 
miners from striking. 

His instinct as a trade unionist is greater than his instinct 
as a politician. His judgment in politics lacks the long ex- 
perience of his industrial life. So he sometimes takes extreme 
positions which offend the middle-of-the-way Briton. His at- 
titude on the war would have wrecked another public man 
in Great Britain but it did not lose him one follower. 

He has a curious modesty; perhaps it is timidity. He does 
not like to enter new activities; he likes to move in the areas 


INCE this article was written, the final decision on the 

future of Great Britain’s coal mines has been submitted to 
Parliament by the publication of four “final” reports, the 
main report signed by the chairman of the commission, Justice 
Sir John Sankey, which recommends immediate legislation for 
acquisition of the mines, and royalties by the state with com- 
pensation for the owners; the report of the miners’ representa- 
tives which is almost identical, except for reservations con- 
cerning the right of free combination and of strike; the mine 
owners’ report which is outspoken in condemnation of govern- 
ment ownership and control of the mines; a report by Sir 
Arthur Duckham, one of the commissioners, with an elaborate 
scheme for joint control by labor and capital under a min- 
istry of mines. Public opinion is strongly behind the Sankey 
report; but opinion in Parliament, which is much more rep- 
resentative of big industry and business, is reported to favor 
some compromise between the owners’ and the Duckworth 
scheme—without nationalization of the mines. ‘The great 
unknown, at the time of going to press, is the attitude of the 
government itself which, under the circumstances, has become 
the determining factor.—EDITOR. 
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our lives in those mines. . . . 


And yet he could have made that body into a fighting 
instead of letting it continue year after year a respec 
powerful, useful, but rather slow-moving group. Mr, 
said to me: “ Some of the trade union leaders have tf 
their function is that of brakeman, to lessen the speed 
movement. But I think that the leader’s job is that of 
to bring fire and driving power.” 

He has a native gift of simple English that rises to “ 
eloquence,” as the Daily Mail says. When he protested ; 
the blockade because it was starving German children, 
him say: “It was a disgrace for Germany to kill by 
machines of war our women and children. It is a d 
for us now to starve the babies of Germany. All child 
our children. Yea, and I think of the aged people; the 
and file who are like ourselves.’ When Smillie forced I 
George to act, he said: “‘ The mine-owners say, “ We ir 
our money in those mines and they are ours.’ I say we ir 
We say the miner's 
When 


should ‘start when his risk starts. . . . 


_ burning coal, either in the domestic grate or for steam-raisil 


or for any other purpose, we are really burning the liv 
men. As the old song ‘ Caller Herrin’ says, ‘Ca’ them I 
o’ men ’—because of the risk in getting it.” , 
Burns and Scott, Dickens and Shakespeare, have beet 
reading. He knew Keir Hardie, and has felt his infl 
through many years. Smillie is a Socialist of the “ lef 
member of the Independent Labor Party, an untiring preé 
of the new economics. ‘Thus, “I found,” he comm 
“that we were cutting coal at ten-pence a ton while a ¢ 
duke was drawing a shilling a ton royalty, and making £25) 
000 a year out of it. It occurred to me there must be so 
thing wrong. x .| 
When a witness at the coal inquiry spoke of the high cose 
building a ship being due in large part to wages, and the 
fore that the immense profits to shipowners were justifil 
Mr. Smillie pointed out: ‘“‘ But the wage-earner receives or 
one chance, and the profits of the ship continue to comm 
Said a dapper witness, a city man, ‘‘ Oh, the Miners’ Fede 
tion and the miners are not the same,” and said it with a gig 
and a smirk to the side. ‘‘ The Miners’ Federation are ° 
miners,” said Smillie, looking straight at the man. 
squirmed, blushed, and went silent. One does not contrac: 
a natural force, | 


Mr. Smillie leans over the table and watches a wit 
testifying to the conditions in which miners work and li 
seeing his own past days. Particularly as he listened - 
Vernon Hartshorn and to John Robertson (of the Mina 
Executive), he seemed to glow till he was incandescent. 
gathers himself slowly, his voice husky as he opens his ere 
examination, then booming at its height, but always with 
refrain in it of sad and bitter experience: something ominat 
and yet something tender, in the tone. He is tall and gau 
His frame is stooped from three score years of struggle. Th; 
is an overhanging quality to him—in his position at the tall 
in his shoulders, his nose, his eyebrows. His face is ll 
from early hardship, with a line down the forehead, and 
nose, strong and large, slightly aslant. His is the saddest 
I have ever seen, but it is rugged. No one is awkward w 
has no self-consciousness, and there is a rhythm of nal 
motion to him in every gesture and as he walks. After 
first day, no one doubted who was head of the Coal Comm 
sion. ‘The pity of it is that he isn’t twenty years young\ 
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The PULL of the HOME TIE 


AVP HO TO: StBOiReyY 
By LEWIS W. HINE and HOMER FOLKS 


SPECIAL SURVEY MISSION OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


IKE a great tornado the war has taken up whole communities, the people of 

villages, cities, country sides, and shifted them en masse to strange and often 

remote regions. They have found themselves in new surroundings, perhaps 

in an unhospitable atmosphere, cut off from all the activities and associations 
which have made up their lives. 

Now the tornado has passed and the home tie reasserts itself like the force of 
Sravity. It pulls them back to the places where their homes were,—for their homes 
in most cases are no more. They go in every conceivable manner. In the Near East 
they always start on foot, and thousands of them walk hundreds of miles if they sur- 
vive. Sometimes they go in an ox-cart; sometimes a military lorry driven by friendly 
Tommies or sympathetic Poilus gives them a lift. Sometimes they pile into freight 
cars, filling them to the point of suffocation, freezing by way stations, famishing 
through long uncertain journeys. With luck, the trip which should occupy one day 
may be made in the course of five or six. 


OST of the Odyssey of their travels will never be written. Fortunately Mr. 

Hine’s camera was able to catch here and there glimpses of the progress in woe 
and misery which were among the chapters of the aftermath of war. These pictures 
are history. From them you can reconstruct in imagination a little of what the war 
has meant to the refugees, of whom in Europe at this time something like five million 
are slowly finding their way home. 


; BURDEN-BEARERS 


HESE refugees setting out from northern Siberia. were headed toward Albania. 

Serbia's main railway, the dark line in the background, was out of commission. There 

was no other means of communication, so this family had to walk several hundred miles. 

Their few earthly possessions were in the packs on their backs. Every member of the fam- 

ily down to the five-year-old was a beast of burden, stooping under his load as he trudged 

along the muddy highway over which during the past few years invading armies had 
marched and retreated, as other armies had done from time immemorial. 


Ge of refugees on the good ship Pelopponesus, a 
Grecian coastwise boat. They were going from Volo, 
one of the most malaria-infested towns in the world, to 
Kavalla in eastern or Grecian Macedonia, the part of the 


territory surrendered by King Constantine to the Bulgars 
and devastated by them, 


4 


THE SERBIAN “ EXPRESS” 


HIS box car, standing on the switch at Strumitza just across the boundaty from Greece 

in Serbia, was housing three refugee families returning to their former homes near the 
Allied line. Two children had died en route. They had been living in the car for five days. 
The survey party was traveling by “ express.” Even the express stopped for three hours at 
this point. When asked how far they had come the man said, “ Two days by horse and 
cart or three by train!” 


REEK priest at Leskowatz, Serbia, help- 

ing a group of refugees back to their 
homes in Greece. The British Tommies 
were giving them a lift in their lorries. They 
were from Greek Macedonia, near Seres, sent 
by Bulgarians into northern Serbia, and now 
were more than half way back. 


TEN VEARS 
from HOME | 
and STILL 
REFUGEES 
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HIS is a refugee village sitabiichond ae the Greek government for Greeks from eastern 
Rumelia, where they. had lived for many centuries until it became part of Bulgaria in 
1908. The Bulgars wanted them to give up the churches, schools, language and national- 
ity. So they set out for Greece, expecting. ‘the storm to blow over and meaning to go back 
“home.” The people among whom they settled did well by them and they are prosper- 
ing. Nevertheless, they have no idea whatever of remaining here permanently. All plan 
to.go back. They have been here for ten years but feel confident that some change in 
the shifting boundaries of the Balkans will permit them to go home to eastern Rumelia and 
still be Greeks in language and nationality. Great is the force of nationality but greater 
_ still is that original and most powerful of all the factors in conservatism, the love of the 
home soil. 


EWIS W. HINE, who ts home 
from the New East, will give us 
next month another photo. story of 


how these uprooted peoples lived en 
route. 
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They had traveled to 


WO war orphans, father and mother having died in Bulgaria. 
Lacedonia, and were still going strong, cared for by any other refugees who 
happened to take a fancy to them. Here in Skoplie they were under the care of the Red Cross. 
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The Condition of Europe 


AY B day Paris correspondents, correspondents 

in the occupied area of Germany, correspondents 

in Berlin, in neutral Holland and Switzerland, 

fill the American press with their stories of Euro- 
‘pean weal and woe. Day by day the American public be- 
comes more confused, for these reports do not tally. Hence 
American travelers who have won the confidence of their 
fellow citizens are surrounded by eager inquirers on their re- 
turn. We have had the story of Frank A. Vanderlip, the 
banker, the story of Henry P. Davison, now figuring in the 
public eye not as a financier but as the successful head of 
America’s greatest voluntary organization. Homer Folks 
has given a summary of conditions in the South and East; 
teachers and doctors have come back to tell of the more limited 
fields in which they have been operative. And now we hear 
from women who, through years of intimate neighborly asso- 
ciations in settlements, have had an ideal preparation for 


THE NEXT GENERATION 


The elder child is 


IN VIENNA 


Therese Handl, age 10 years, 
weight 36 pounds. The younger is Aloisia, Handl, 
age 7 years, weight 22Y%2 pounds. On December 28 
ihey were brought to the Kinderpflege der Stadt 
Wien (Vienna Children’s Home), by their mother, 
because she found it impossible to support them any 
longer. The younger is suffering from rachitis 
brought on by malnutrition. The photograph is 
said to represent the average condition of chil- 
dren in Vienna, It, and the one opposite, are from 
a number brought home from the International 
Congress of Women for Permanent. Peace, al 
Zurich, by Mrs, Florence Kelley 
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ened. 


grasping quickly and understanding sympathetically what they } 
went to learn on the other side. ‘The facts they bring back 
relate both to the physical Europe and to its mentality. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, of the National Consumers’ League 
insists that the physical effects of the Allied blockade have® 
been deliberately withheld from the American people, so that 
their resolution to hold out ‘to the last might not be wealg ; 


children’s health that is irreparable. The photographs, taken 
last April in the municipal hospital of Prague, one of the mos 


stages of rachitis and tuberculosis brought on by starvation— 
not only before their entry at the hospital, but for months 
after they had been received there, because the hospital was 
not able to feed them in the way their enfeebled condition 
demanded. 


Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry Street Settlement, News 


York, comes back with a sense of frustration of social effort 


cared for. a 
responsibility of bearing and bringing up children. In the 
same Community one may find the most perfect arrangements 
for school luncheons, and practically all children of — 
age may receive four good meals a day; and yet there may be 


increase. Young infants are neglected. 
survey disclosed an infant mortality of nearly 50 per cent. 

In Switzerland, there was great destitution and food was 
far less plentiful than in France. “Throttled by the threat of 
cutting off the supplies of wheat and fuel, the Swiss have been’ 
obliged during the war to sell their herds to their neighbors, | 
and there is not now enough milk in this once supreme cattle : 
raising country to permit the manufacture of dairy products, 
butter and cheese. The supply of milk is limited, and cream 
is unobtainable. Yet the Swiss, that one nation which acts 
internationally and does not only proclaim international prin- 
ciples, offers hospitality at the present time to some five 
thousand starved Austrian children. These children are dis- 
tributed among rich and poor. The Swiss are not unani- 
mous, says Miss Wald, in rejoicing over the. advent of so 
many foreigners. and the elevation of Geneva to the honor of 
the world capital. ‘The storekeepers and real estate men of 
the city no doubt are pleased. But the common citizens seem 
to fear that the league of nations as at present constituted will 
endanger the neutrality of the country. There are also many 
who fear that more radicals will make their headquarters in 
Switzerland and preach an economic revolution—a revolu- 
tion, they aver, that would not help anyone in Switzerland 
since the bulk of Swiss capital is invested not in home indus- 
tries but abroad. More common is the fear, already to some 
extent justified, of an acute housing shortage: As elsewhere, 
building enterprise in Switzerand does not closely follow the 
demand for new houses; moreover, no one knows whether 
the present influx of trcisner. is likely to last. 


Miss Wald has scen figures, which to her were absolutely 


| CHILD OF AN 

4 patient in the famous municipal hospital at Prague, capital of Bohemia. 

Mbanying pictures which are not here reproduced were made in April, of children who had been 
! several months in the hospital, which was unable to feed them 
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ing, showing that the German people do not at the 
} time receive the amount of nourishment, expressed in 
per person, that would be necessary to maintain them 
ical health. The German demands to some extent 
articles which, possibly, they could do without if they — 
sirepared further to change their diet so as to make it 


ih % with the foods which the Allies are willing to sell 


‘Moreover, they could probably afford to purchase more 
he Allies if they agreed to the conditions imposed ; i.e. 
| paid in gold or in foreign securities which they hold. 
th people seem to have been able to get a much greater 
| of foodstuffs throughout the war and the period of 
Wnistice: than has been believed possible; they have not 
7d the game” as well, Miss Wald believes, as the 
Yer classes in the Allied countries, and especially in 
‘¥d. That the poor even now suffer severely—and 
fly the children—is admitted by all Allied authorities ; 
'y do not as yet appear to have agreed upon a program 
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ALLIED NATION 


| . MR. HOOVER SAYS 
In a Letter to Charles J. Rhoads, of Philadelphia: 


ve |, ISREGARDING every political question, I should say 
AL that the area today, where there is the most acute suffer- 


® that is receiving mo assistance from any foreign quarter 
Wrobably industrial Germany, more particularly in Saxony. 
‘Ga matter of sheer misery, the countries bordering on the 
ck Sea are undoubtedly suffering most. There are several 


jHanizations at work in these quarters so far unable for vari- 


) physical and financial difficulties to entirely cope with 


‘| emergency. 


Whe United States Food Administration has no direct rela- 


‘i, with the German people, as we are acting entirely through 
German government. I see no reason, however, why if 
Air society [the Friends’ Service Committee] is able to pro- 
e supplies that there should be any difficulty there in the 
ivery of these supplies, or in the free movement of your 


_j sonnel in Germany. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT: 


§ citizens especially concerned with welfare of children, 

the undersigned social workers urge that embargo on 

food supplies be lifted which seven months after signing of 

armistice inflicts suffering and death upon infancy and child- 
hood. Among the signers are: 


Mrs. W. L. MurpocH, Alabama 
GRAHAM TAYLOR, Illinois 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Georgia 
HaroLtp W. Borst, Louisiana 
ApA HE. SHEFFINLD, Mass. 
ARTHUR EVANS WOOD, Mich. 

L, A. HALBERT, Missouri 

Mary WILLCOX GLENN, N. Y. 
PAUL U. KELLOGG, New York 
ALLEN T. BuRNS, New York 


FLORENCH KELLEY, New York 
SprGT., PHILIP KLIN, N. Y. 
Epwarp T. Dpvinn, New York 


Homnpr Fouks, New York 

J. BE. Haceerty, Ohio . 
SHPRMAN C. KINGSLEY, Ohio 
MartHa P. FALCONER, Penna. 
Sipnny A. TELLER, Penna... 
ELMeER Scort, Texas 

JULIA C, LATHROP, Dis. of Col. 


Repeated endeavors have been made by the English and 
American Friends’ Mission to obtain permission to distribute 
food in Germany and in Russia. As we go to press, the an- 
nouncement is made that at last permission has been granted 
to the Quakers to go into Germany as soon as the peace 
treaty is signed and to dis- 
‘tribute a relief fund of 
$50,000 now raised in this 
country. It is understcod 
that the American Relief 
Administration is favor- 
able to a large measure of 
relief in Germany, espe- 
cially industrial Saxony, 
provided the arrangement 
can be worked out so as 
not to prejudice larger 
political - economic ques- 
tions. It is entirely op- 
posed to the distribution 
of food in Soviet Russia. 
On the other hand, the 
United States War De- 
partment has just effected 
a sale of twenty-four mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food 
—accumulated in Europe 
for the expeditionary 
army but not now needed 
for it—to the Russian 
federation of cooperatives 
without attaching any re- 
strictions as to the regions 
or governments of the 
former empire where this 

food is to be distributed. 
Referring to her conferences with social workers in France, 
Miss Wald has come to the conclusion that there is much 
friction between French and Americans, with some justifica- 
tion on both sides. Americans have the impression that they 
are no longer wanted. No official requests, In many cases, 
have been received by them from French authorities or from 
their French colleagues to continue their activities in child 
welfare, in public health and in systematic relief work. While 
upon learning of this feeling of disappointment, there hes 
been some movement among the French workers to express 
such a desire and to prevent the calamity of a sudden ending 
of much needed services, it seems to be true that they feel more 
able now than they did during the war to carry the whole ad- 
ministrative burden alone, and that American personnel for 
many of these services is not deemed as necessary as it was 
during the war. ‘The only refreshing optimism Miss Wald 
found was among the smaller units of American social work- 
[Continued on page 558] 
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_ The Good Folk of Sommeilles — 


By Francis Birrell 


EFORE the war the village of Sommeilles consisted 

of about four hundred and fifty inhabitants and one 

hundred and fifty houses. Thus we may imagine that 

the rural depopulation, which has been such a marked 
feature of French peasant life during the last fifty years, was 
not unknown at Sommeilles; yet the land is fertile, the in- 
habitants strong and hard-working, the situation of the village 
high and healthy. The village must once have had great 
charm, a charm since destroyed by the Germans, who, with- 
out any apparent justification razed the village to the ground, 
leaving only six houses, of which four were cafés. The 
population scattered to the neighboring villages, particularly 
Givry-en-Argonne, whither they were directed by the Ger- 
mans, and Nettancourt. A few of the richest inhabitants, 
however, remained where they were; one, an old lady, pre- 
ferred passing the whole winter in her cellar to the expense 
of renting a room in any of the next villages, while literally 
the richest couple of the town place lived over a year in an 
incredible outhouse among their bees, until such time as a 
contractor put up a substantial brick residence! 


The Friends’ Mission arrived at Sommeilles in May, 1915, 
living first at Nettancourt, and then in an équipe up by the 
Sommeilles fountain. When we left in March, 1916, fifty 
wooden tiled huts had been completed, the work being de- 
layed by shortage of materials, difficulties of transport, and 
(need it be said?) shortage of man-power, for more than 
thirty workers left the district at the critical moment because 


- the work was just coming to an end. Still, we can truthfully 


say that before we left almost half of the old population had 
been fairly comfortably housed, and that the present com- 
paratively flourishing state of the village may be to a great 
degree attributed to the Mission, who were easily first in the 


field. 


ANY of the almost legendary figures of the Mission have 

their home in Sommeilles; first of all, perhaps, Mme. 
Dommartin, aged eighty-two, the divine singer of folksongs, 
who still does most of the work of the family and yet is always 
ready for blind man’s buff, hunt the slipper, or musical chairs 
in the evening; or if she is in more poetical mood, for folk- 
songs and the legends of Charlemagne. Many were the 
happy hours passed in her three-by-four meter room by the 
Sommeilles éguipe and some eight or nine other people, with 
the windows tight shut, and the stovepipe red hot, till at last 
the atmosphere became so stifling that the party simply had to 
break up. Mme. Dommartin is a wonderful type of the 
French peasant, whose history would be well worth writing. 
She has absorbed most of the strength of the family, worked 
without ceasing all her life, brought up her children, her 
grandchildren, and her great-grandchildren (none of whom 
are the least grateful to her), and yet has allowed no taint of 
bitterness to warp her nature; and then at last when she might 
hope her labors were over and she could live out her few re- 
maining years in peace, the war burst on her; her house and 
her household goods were destroyed, and she had to begin all 
over again. Yet even towards the Germans she felt no bitter- 
ness. The night after her flight to Givry was spent in nursing 
a German soldier of the regiment that had burned down her 
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house, gladly surrendering to him the wretched bed she ha 
trudged eight kilometers to find, and holding his hand till } 
at last got.off to sleep. For through all her life she had bee 
pestered by Germans, she never talks the rubbish about the 
that one expects from people who,’ before the war, made lar: 
sums trading with the “‘ Fatherland.” “La route n'est >, 
propre,” she remarked one day to)a German prisoner, and w: 
much distressed that he, not understanding French, assume 
that she was insulting him. : 


O people who knew them will forget the five children + 
INAS Raiwoit, or for that matter Mme. Raiwoit hersei 
It was her eldest son Georges who worked for the Mission, c 
the whole extremely well, during our eleven months’ stay 
Sommeilles; he was gifted like all his family with an unusuz 
almost bookish intelligence, and one always wondered wheth 
he would live to become the leading figure in his village, s 
attracted by larger, yet perhaps less solid possibilities, flo: 
away towards the towns. Now that he and all his fami 
have moved temporarily to Angers, the question may be co: 
sidered as good as answered. 

But the outstanding figure in the village is undoubted 
M. Georges Leglaye, a delicate, one-armed man, who is n 
even a member of the Conseil Municipal, but who, by sen 
indefinable right, is the unofficial leader of village life and 
consulted in every emergency. It was he who rebuked ane 
cited crowd for cheering when the Zeppelin was brought dow 
at Revigny. 

There is space here only to mention the lively daughte 
M. Colas, who caused certain members of the Mission 
waste so much time; or Mme. Berthe Leglaye and that we 
derfully precocious flirt, her seven-year-old daughter Simon 
who changed for her own glorification the well-known ditt 
and made everyone sing after her, “ La petite Simone, toujow 
mignonne!”’ Gross would be the ingratitude that left u 
mentioned Mme. Berthe Pierron, our cook, who wonder: 
how it was that Fryer, being an Australian, talked Englis 
and was in her heart of hearts rather disappointed at his m 
being black. But perhaps it was her limited outlook th 


_ enabled her to concentrate such energy on her pots and pa 


which always shone radiantly. 


6) F M. Adnot, the mighty hunter, who broke his leg ar 
whiled away the forced hours of idleness firing blar 
cartridges from his bed, there is no room to treat adequatel: 
or of the lame bootmaker, Socialist and atheist—just like 
bootmaker in a novel; or of M. Rouillon Hector, who was : 
frightfully boring about the wounds he received in Soixant 
Dix, and how he was nursed at Coblentz, where he learn 
the German language perfectly but subsequently forgot eve! 
word. 

To tell the truth Sommeilles is packed with character 
A Balzac or a Dickens is needed to describe them in their di 
ferent ways, with their generosities, their hardnesses, the 
friendships, and their quarrels. But it must be said that th 


_ lived their life intensely; that most of the women had te 


children; and that they were nearly always ready to take 
cheerful view, however black the horizon might be. 


5 aki HE business of prisons is with the daily lives of men. 
The unusual, the cataclysmic seldom happens in 
prison. ‘There it is the small events and trivialitics 

* of the moment that absorb attention. Those deeper 
¥xperiences that shake our emotions and change our accustomed 
foeliefs have no key to prison doors. It is not easy to fall in 
Hove in prison or to become bankrupt. Life there is a long 
walseries of the commonplace and quickly takes on the prevailing 
»igrayness of steel and stone. 
' For this reason the schedule of his daily life is all important 
‘to the man in prison. The influence of those major events 
that happen in the world outside and help to fix our charac- 
ters and determine our moods, is lacking for him. He is de- 
hpendent upon what the day brings forth. If he knows in 
ladvance precisely what it will bring forth and can count the 
occupations of the coming hours as certainly as he can count 
ithe bricks in the walls of his cell, his life becomes a dead and 
sterile thing. 


) For this reason, also, the daily regimen is the chief regen- 
j erative weapon in the hands of the administration. It is the 
.& means by which the prisoner’s whole attitude toward life may 
“8 be affected. Its pressure is continuous and its power is in 
‘4. direct proportion to that pressure. If it is a sheer monotony, 
‘| if it affords no opportunity to exercise choice, discretion, judg- 
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grow used to conforming to a routine imposed from without, 
| it is a poor preparation for a return to society. But if it is 
' varied and purposeful, if it releases men’s energies and talents, 
| if it provides an incentive for initiative and gives them some- 
4 thing to live for from day to day, it may hold the real power 
of regeneration. 

One need not theorize about this. Not long ago a man, 
i! discharged from a prison of the routine type, stood in front 
of the prison door and, though suffering from no infirmity and 
in the prime of. life, was afraid to cross the street because a 


The Disciplinary Battalion, here shown at drill, is the most constructive of the barrack’s activities. 


It is the 


means by which men are restored to the army usually after serving only a small portion of their sentences. The 
men in it are a somewhat privileged group. Over 1,100 have been restored in the past two years 


Fort Leavenworth 


The Interplay of Military and Penal Discipline in 
the Regeneration of Men 


By Winthrop D. Lane 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


wagon, drawn by a single horse and containing a load of 


bricks, was coming slowly down the road toward him. -It 
was still half a block away. Yet so dulled had become this 
man’s power of independent action by the long conformity to 
prison routine that he could not make this simple adjustment ;. 
he stood aside, waiting for the wagon to pass. Such is the 
effect of robbing prisoners of all power.to control their own 
movements. ~~} 

In applying this conception to a military prison, I shall at . 
once be met with the objection that since the purpose of such 
a prison is to restore men to the army whenever possible, its 
duty does not require it to strengthen their abilities to adapt 
themselves to civil life. Obedience to authority and some 
measure of conformity to routine, it will be argued, are essen- 
tial in the perfect soldier; therefore the military prison does 
well to enforce these things. I might answer that even a 
soldier has some use for the faculties that nature has given him; 
but there is a better answer than that. Out of 9,826 men 
received at the Disciplinary Barracks at Ft. Leavenworth, the 
largest military prison in the country, between January 1, 
1915, and April 19, 1919, only 1,417 have been restored to 
the army. Five hundred more are preparing for restoration. 
The remainder—over four-fifths of the whole—either have 
been returned to civil life or presumably will be. It is clear, 
therefore, that the problem of the Disciplinary Barracks, if we 
consider only the future of its charges, is essentially the prob- 
lem of the civil prison. 

At Ft. Leavenworth the prisoner’s day begins at 5:40 in- 
the morning. He arises, washes his face and hands in his 
cell, dresses, folds his blankets and clothing and is ready for 
breakfast at six o'clock. When the door of his cell Wing is 


—_—_—_——___. 


*Kor Mr. Lane’s initial article on the Disciplinary Barracks 
Leavenworth (Solitary Confinement) see the SuRvnY "tor May 31. : Ror 
ae vivid account of the strike at the barracks, which he witnessed see 
: e issue of February 15. Later articles will describe conditions in the 
ae branches of the isciplinary Barracks, in federal civil penitentiaries 
and in a number of county jails in which federal prisoners have been 
aie a of the Sree tueionam aaah on personal investigation, for 

{r. ne was commissioned jointly b h VEY : - 
tional Civil Liberties Bureau. ‘ i a Se 
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opened he marches to the mess-hall and there eats his break- 
fast in company with 1,400 other men. After breakfast he re-- 
turns to his cell and waits until another body of 1,400 men, 
comprising the second mess, have eaten. During the over- 
crowding last winter there was even a third mess. At 7:15 
everyone is ready for work. 

Each man has a regular assignment to a shop or a “ gang.” 
Forming in line in the prison yard, the men march by groups 
to their places of work. The “ gangs ” work outside the walls, 
As they pass through the main gate they are joined by armed 
guards with shotguns. These guards march at the sides and 
in the rear, one guard for every five prisoners. Men employed 
in the shops do not leave the enclosure. 


Showing the corridor outside the line of cells, which ts 
the prisoner's only recreation ground. It is here that 
most of the men spend the leisure time. In the shadow 
at the left prisoners are gathered around a checker 
game, the only amusement allowed. The cells in this 


picture are “open,” 1. e., without doors. 
of the cells are “locked.” 


Forty per cent 


Work continues until 11 or 11:30. All but those who live 
outside the walls—a comparative few—return to the prison 
for the noon meal, which is dinner. After dinner the men 
are marched to their cells and wait until work starts for the 
afternoon at one o'clock. 

At four most of the work ceases. The men eat supper and 
from supper go directly to their cells. There they stay until 
breakfast time next morning. If they live in open cells, they 
may walk up and down or congregate in the corridor outside. 
If they occupy locked cells (40 per cent of the cells are 
locked), the doors are closed upon them immediately and they 
may not come out till morning. The corridors are large, sey- 
eral hundred feet long and twenty or twenty-five feet wide. 
The opportunity to congregate there is the only chance for 
recreation during the day. Amusements are limited to letter- 
writing, reading, conversation and playing checkers. Checkers 
is the only game allowed. A few benches line the walls. 
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There is no recreation out-of-de¢ ~ the” g 
amusement is a motion picture show once a week. At 
o’clock every man must be in bed. — 4 

This is the typical routine at the barracks. It varies slig 
for some of the men. Prisoners enjoying ‘“ barracks parole 
are allowed to go outside the walls for an hour or two. 
evening and stroll around without guards. ‘These mer 
whom there were 400 out of a population of 3,600 last F 
ary, are not accompanied by armed guards when they 


are expecting restoration to the army, are exempt from p; 
of this routine. Their mornings are devoted to military tray 


ony. Work ceases at noon on Saturday. Except for m 
for chapel exercises Sunday morning and the motion pic 
show Sunday afternoon, the main body of men spend the tif 
from then till Monday morning in their cells or talking, 
each other in the corridor. ‘Those who work in the offi 
during the week are permitted a few hours “ yard privilege 
on Saturday and Sunday. 7 


This routine is not so rigid as that in some prisons. The 
is no silence rule except when the men are standing or mare 
ing in line. The men do not give the appearance of beit 
ground down in petty ways or of suffering from the constat 
fear of punishment. On the other hand, the routine suppli 
almost no incentive to purposeful effort, or recreation to occu) 
their minds. Its virtues are all negative. It makes litt 
positive attempt to build them up physically and morally. ~ 


I talked to men who have gone through it. Some of the 
had no particular complaint to make against their own tres 
ment. ‘They accepted their sentences as just and wanted 
chance to retrieve themselves. ‘They had had their lessons, b 
now they felt themselves slipping. They wondered how lo: 
they could stand the life at the barracks. Its barrenness, th 
felt, was undermining their morale. Others were more bitt 
in their condemnation. They believed that everyone in a 
thority was against them. From the moment they had enter 
until now, no one had made a positive move to be friendly 
them. They had been loaded with advice about obeying i 
structions and then had been allowed to shift for themselve 
As a result they were in a constant state of bitterness, ar 
grudge. 

What could be done, I asked myself, to introduce diversi 
into the lives of these men? As I stood looking out of a wi 
dow at the imposing brick structure several hundred yar 
away, housing 2,500 men in its neat, steel cells, an officer | 
the barracks approached me. He said: 


Do you see that building there? There’s too much brooding goil 
on inside of it. Those men don’t have enough diversion. Their liv 
here don’t mean anything to ’em. ‘They work seven hours a d 
and the rest of the time they do nothing. This may be punishme 
but it’s littke more than punishment. 


They ought to play more. Athletic games would be best. W) 
not have friendly competition between wings in this prison? — It 
give the men something to look forward to. Even if a man was on 
a spectator, his interest would stir him up mentally. The men 
the shops ought to have calisthenics every day; otherwise they ¢g 
flabby and dumpy-minded. “ Horse-play” games would give ; 
of the men a chance for exercise. Some of them would be awkwat 
of course, but that would: only add to the fun. 


And why not encourage an interest in outside affairs? 
have so many things of importance been going on? Post the ney 
of the day at breakfast,—what’s the objection? The men wou 
then have something to talk about besides their own troubles. Ha 
lectures on interesting subjects. Get different speakers and give t 
men some real talks on things they want to know about. Stop th 
weekly religious stuff all the year round. The men get tired 
listening to one chaplain all the time. 


Wh 
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li seDuring the baseball season have the scores of the big league games 
silegraphed and posted. 


“thw 4 Give ’em hobbies. There’s a lot of music in some of those fel- 


fy 


Mh WT sfaartets. Music would do a lot to cut out brooding. 


‘eis play solos for the rest of the prisoners, and organize duets and 


h) 


) ly 


tly now what the officials "Id say to that suggestion. ‘They’d say the 
1 ts 
. 
UD 


Gen: ealights, to advise the fellows, 


‘- could walk into that building now and find half a dozen scen- 
vat | Erios that men have been writing. The trouble now is they don’t 
‘,, now what to do with the things, ‘or are afraid to do anything. Why 
Sot encourage ’em? Of course, the scenarios might not be much 
‘ood, but a little encouragement would improve them. What I want 
§jio see is something to give the men an interest in life. They could 
) ‘ell their scenarios, too, or exchange ’em for moving pictures to be 
jhown here. ; 


Where 125 prisoners, out of a total population varying 
from 3,000 to 3,600, went to school last winter. Eight 
hundred wanted to.go but could not be accommodated. 

Sessions are held only inthe evening, though day-time 
1 ya ~atheir minds—a dead weight of it. They can’t develop under that classes are planned. Prisoners in the lower elementary 
burden. grades use slates 


There have been inexcusable instances of the use of violence. 
: : ets The “iron rule,” however, does not exist, if by this is mean 
plained by the lack of physical facilities and by over- : : ; : : YARIS 18 MEADE 
; ; : . a deliberate policy of brutal repression and authorized resort 
crowding. There is no athletic ground. ‘There ,is : ; : 
; : : x .. to physical force. I well know the smiles that will come to 
Hnot a piece of gymnastic apparatus in the prison. ‘There is 


: | : : the faces of some prisoners when I say that Colonel Rice and 
no space set aside for baseball. The overcrowding has been : oa 

iT on ; most of the members of his staff are essentially humane men. 

fa disgrace to the government. Eighteen hundred men can 


ites Ha It is true that they do not always succeed in convincing the 
"reasonably be accommodated. When the War Department y y 8 


ih : é risoners of this fact, yet my own observation, conducted over 
Sitelegraphed to Col. Sedgwick Rice, the commandant, shortly P ate »V y ; eS 

te is F a total period of three weeks and including a rather close 

\\ \edStafter we entered the war: Prepare for 5,000 prison- 


oe 4 ; ; association with many of them, has convinced me that they 
tem ers immediately,’ the colonel didn’t know what to do. Be ditictorisonons “Under A ate as fandostenealle beta 
‘ wnat Fie could, of course, double men up in cells. He could place beings, capable for the most part of again filling useful places 
tetlswif cots in corridors that were meant to be empty. He could . h Seeicha : So Oe ae 

: : ; : b 5 in the army or in civilian life. Their military training and 
Wiis aha sleeping quarters in other parts of the prison. predilections undoubtedly incline them to a strong belief in 
sinment} He could seat men in the mess-hall in three shifts at every 


i) meal and otherwise load the normal facilities of the prison pegciiezcy of discipline,” and ‘their meio a ae 
rete Tea 7 wise. discipline is to punish those who violate it. Punishm w= 
i} with a triple burden. All of this he did. On June 1, 1918, : p RRR tc 


‘ : : ever, consists of the deprivation of privileges and solitary con-' 
«@ his population was 1,800. On August I it was 2,400. Three f Car otis n aay Micios 
te : : : nement. Colonel Rice is incapable of injuring a man through 
»lei@@! months later it was 3,000 and in January it rose to over 3,600. 
| | 


HE barrenness of the prisoner’s life is to be partly ex- 


Dpeatane tl 


| ; : ‘ ; a mere repressive impulse or a vindictive spirit. At no time 
ol) Men arrived at times in batches of 150 and 200, with only 4, Giercubeen’ any autiionized or pone tenet Ae ee 

| ; ; ; : policy of abusing 
te a few days’ or a week’s warning to enable the prison to pre- 
‘sie pare for them. As a consequence, order and discipline were 
@ upset. Men became irritable and quick to resent small things. 
The strike of 2,300 men last February [the Survey for Feb- 
| ruary 15] was due in part to the state of mind and nerves 
} produced by this disregard of physical comfort. But this was 
»§ not the worst effect of the overcrowding. When two men 
are doubled up in a cell, shut away from the eyes of other 
men, one is likely to find himself at the mercy of the other. 
The author of human depravity could have invented no better 
device for putting weak-minded youths into the clutches of 
perverts. Of this evil there has been much at the prison. 


The War Department knew that these conditions were 
coming. It had little difficulty in building cities for the hous- 
ing of soldiers, but it found no way to avoid such disgraceful 
conditions for a few thousand prisoners. 

It has been frequently charged that prisoners are physically 
abused at the barracks. Instances of such abuse have been 
widely published, so that today many people believe that the 


“iron rule” exists there and that violence to the person is one oe hem os pees ie is age the prisoners eat 

; ik abe : hree times a day. ooking in the barracks is done en- 
of the established asa of discipline. A former prisoner turely by steam, which renders the food monotonous 
justified the inference, in an article in the Survey [Feb- end tends to rob it of taste, so that dieticians condemn 
Bey an eel aad hate is used ealiele the practice. A new mess hall and more attractive ser- 


vice are among the plans for improving the prison 
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prisoners by physical attack. Guards are not allowed to carry 
guns inside the walls and are instructed to use their, clubs only 
in self-defense. It is true that during the strike last winte1 
revolvers were issued to them and something like the “iron 
rule” was in force for a few days, but this was abandoned 
when the trouble had passed. The ball and chain is not used 


and the prisoner who saw another man wearing one in the - 


vard did not know that this man had tried to escape three 
times, that he had been shot at by a guard on his third attempt 
and that the ball and chain had been placed on him because it 
was feared that a fourth attempt might result fatally. This 
is the only instance of the use of the ball and chain in years. 


Abuse of Conscientious Objectors 


Most of the charges of physical abuse have centered around 
conscientious objectors. “Too many of these charges are true. 
When objectors first arrived at the barracks they encountered, 
as they had previously encountered at camp, hostility and con- 
- tempt from some of those with whom they came in contact. 
Certain guards took advantage of slight provocation or of no 
provocation at all to “ride” the objectors and to make life 
miserable for them. At times the abuse went farther than 
that. “Two members of the sect known as Holy Jumpers were 
violently attacked and severely beaten by a corporal when 
they began their peculiar contortions because, as the corporal 
later explained, he had never before seen Holy Jumpers in 
action and construed their movements as a threat against him- 
self. “This corporal was for a time under observation for his 
‘mental responsibility. Another objector was_ deliberately 
clubbed by a guard—the guard had to walk fifty feet and 
borrow the club from some one else—because the objector 
refused to accompany another prisoner to do a piece of work 
ordinarily performed by five. Well authenticated evidence of 
other instances is at hand. “The use of water from a high 
pressure fire hose to drench twenty-six objectors in a wire cage 
on the night of April 23 was described in the SuRveEY for 
“May 17. . 
- A large part of the friction that occurred was due to the 
character of the guards. If any evidence were needed to con- 
vict the War Department or some part of it of an utter lack 
of imagination in regard to the barracks, it could be found in 
the kind of men sent there as guards. The relation between 
the guard and the prisoner is close and at times delicate. Not 
only are the guards responsible in the first instance for dis- 
cipline, but for days at a time they may be the only persons 
connected with the administration whom the prisoner sees. 
Being soldiers, they ought to serve as examples, one would 
suppose, to the prisoners, since many of these are destined to 
be soldiers again themselves. Yet when the United States 
entered the war, the barracks was deliberatly stripped of 
every guard who was fit for service overseas. For the sake 
of the ‘paltry hundred or two of men that this added to our 
fighting forces, Colonel Rice was deprived of his most effective 
aids. : 

Before the war he selected his own guards. During the 
war his guards were chosen for him by the War Department. 
The places of the men removed were taken by others chosen 
for the very reason that they were considered unfit for any 
other duty. Many of them came from the “ limited service 
class,” i. e., soldiers rejected for overseas duty chiefly because 
of physical defects. It is well known, of course, that such 
defects are not infrequently accompanied by mental defects or 
serious inadequacies of personality. It is actually true that the 
first hundred men sent to the barracks as guards after we 
entered the war were men returned from France by General 
Pershing because they were enemy aliens or suspected of enemy 
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“some proved to be mentally defective. They had not bee 


martialed for offenses committed as guards and were servin 


aa} 


| 
alien sympathy. Many of them could not speak English am) 
at the barracks long before fifteen of their number were cour: 


sentences among the very prisoners whom they had been ser 
to keep in order. It is not surprising, under such condition 
that life at the barracks was hectic and filled with uncertainty 

The mass of men leave the barracks with no better educ 
tion than they brought with them. The government tha 
is trying to improve them has not, up to the present, regardes 
school as a means of improvement. ‘This is. not because t 
prisoners are not willing to learn. Out of 800 who applie; 
for admission to the prison school last fall, only 125 cout. 
be accommodated. ‘This school is supervised by the chaplair 
who, in addition to having charge of the spiritual welfare 
the whole population, supervises the religious work of th 
army post and the school for officers’ children; he has litt 
time to give to the prisoners’ education. The chaplain’ 
assistants are a principal and six inmate instructors. Sine 
the principal works in the administrative offices in the morn: 
ing and assists the chaplain with correspondence in the after 
noon, he is in little better position than his chief to look ou: 
for the mental development of the men. 

The school consists of a single room in which desks seating 
two men each and a few blackboards are the chief equipment 
All classes are conducted in this room simultaneously. Th 
few who attend do so after a day’s work, since sessions ar 
held from 6:30 to 8 in the evening. ‘The principal subjee 
taught are composition, history, spelling, geography, arithmetic. 
stenography, typewriting and a few others. At the time of 
my visit the school was without a typewriter. The texts 
are out-of-date, the one used by the history class having beers 
first published in 1871 and revised in 1893. Anything that 
has happened since then the pupil must learn from his inmate) 
instructor. Prisoners in the lower elementary grades use 
slates! 

Fortunately, the days of this school are numbered. At 
Colonel Rice’s request two army officers who have had pro- 
fessional educational training and experience have been de- 
tailed at the barracks to take charge of the education of 
prisoners. Day classes are to be instituted and ultimately at- 
tendance will be compulsory for a large number of inmates. 
New and better quarters and more adequate equipment are te 
be provided. 

Vocational education is little better. In spite.of a list of 
seventy-eight trades declared in the annual report for 1918 to 
be “taught at the barracks,’ there is almost no real voca- 
tional training in the shops. These give employment to a 
large number of men and cover a wide range of occupations. 
But during the war their chief object has been output. Fore- 
men are in charge of the prisoners to see that work gets done, 
but there is no corps of shop instructors and men do not ad- 
vance from one part of a trade to another. The school makes 
no pretense, of course, at giving men instruction in the 
theoretical aspects of their work. It is probably true that many 
men are engaged upon jobs that they can follow in the world 
outside, but keyond a desultory practice of changing men from 
the jobs they are on to others, there is little assurance that 
a man will gain competency in work for which he is qualified. 


A Farm for Reconstructing Men 


AN exception to this is the farm colony. The farm colony 
is a large and fertile acreage a mile or two outside the walls, 
It has been built up by Colonel Rice with a great deal of 
ingenuity and persistence. Among other branches it comprises 
a poultry department with over 22,000 chickens, a dairy herd 


| 300 Holsteins, a sheep ranch and a hog ranch. Over 1,500 
"bres were sowed last summer with wheat, barley, alfalfa, 
--jitatoes, field corn and a large variety of other produce. A 
, heenhouse covering 28,000 square feet has been erected and 
ree more are planned. 


Sagoo re 


Boduction and in other ways are led to take an interest in 
Meir work and to acquire an understanding of it. For much 
© this civilian instructors are provided. Some assistance is 
“ven them, moreover, to secure positions when they leave. 
‘{. prisoner who was discharged last winter went to a big 
airy farm in Ohio as head test-milker and is now receiving a 
lary of $4,200 a year. Another, who served five years for 
fesertion, left in April to take a position on a dairy farm at a 
“lary of $1,500 and board. Eighteen have left to run farm 
‘actors. Altogether a hundred men or so have left the bar- 
“@acks with farm positions waiting for them during the past 
jear and a half. 


eo assistance of a vocational training department established 


¢ - hent, hopes. to introduce standardized vocational courses giv- 
" id Recommenda- 


“he both acedemic and practical instruction. 
m'gons have already been made for nearly a hundred men, from 
‘he grade of master signal electrician down, to act as instruc- 
“Yors. It is hoped, also, to secure more modern machinery for 
‘tit Wome of the shops. 

‘itt A word may be said here about other plans for the future. 


which work has already been begun in a small way, calls for 
Vittle less than the ultimate rebuilding of a large part of the 
¥ This has been prompted by war-time overcrowding 


019,000. About the only thing that is not to be razed is the 
‘resent cell structure. ‘This, however, is to be enlarged by 
he completion of two unfinished wings. New and enlarged 
‘Midministrative offices, shops, hospital, mess hall, warehouses 
« Ind barracks for the guards are to be erected. A large mechan- 
ie repair shop giving employment to many men is to be 
A hill in the rear of the prison is to be utilized as a 
ie ¥ disciplinary rectangle ” to house the members of the Dis- 


his rectangle. New quarters are to be built for both com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers. In addition, the 
ridge across the Missouri river is to be repaired and 1,000 


at b dded to the farm colony for cultivation. 

“qe ‘The labor for all of this work is to be supplied by prisoners. 
Most of the material for the new construction is available 
near the barracks, so that the various, processes of quarrying 
he stone, cutting, sawing and planing the lumber and erecting 
, opche’ Duildings will, if properly supervised, afford opportunity 
Yor vocational instruction. The new vocational training de- 
;tpartment should be able, also, to make the most of the new 
jand enlarged shops. It is estimated that these changes, which 
icannot, of course, be completed for some years, will add a 
property value of $8,000,000 to the barracks. 

The Disciplinary Battalion is the most constructive of the 
barracks’ activities. This is a systematic means of getting 
“"</men out of prison, back into the army. It supplies, in effect, 
“Jan indeterminate sentence for our military prisons; in other 
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1 Vocational education will be much strengthened through 
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COL. SEDGWICK RICE, COMMANDANT 


words, the time a member of it actually spends in prison 
bears no relation to the length of his sentence. Whether the 
battalion was originally established for the good of the prisoner 
or as a method of securing men for the army, or, as is more 
likely, for both, it is a step ahead of anything of the kind in 
our civil prisons. ‘To the person who does not believe in 
armies, or in any military training for youth, it has of course, 
its obvious drawbacks. But it, like the Disciplinary Barracks 
itself, must be judged on the assumption that these things 
exist. 

The operations of the battalion are worth noting from the 
moment a prisoner enters the barracks. Let us trace briefly 
the course of five young men through it. 

Not long after the United States declared war against Ger-. 
many there was a mutiny in our small but growing army. 
As a mutiny the affair was unimportant, but its consequences 
were rather material to those who took part in it, as these 
young men realized when they found themselves before a 
courtmartial. Mutiny, they learned, is a serious offense in 
time of war; death is one of the permitted punishments. Ap- 
parently there were mitigating circumstances in this affair, 
however, for the young men got off with seven- -year sen- 
tences. In due season they found theniselves at the Disci- 
plinary Barracks. 

Seven years is a long time in the life of a young man. 
These particular youths had no desire to spend it all in 
prison; they did not know, however, that there was any way 


in which they could avoid doing so. They were put through. 


ec ane  - 
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the usual initiation. Medical officers examined them and the 
Department of Psychiatry and Sociology asked them a lot of 
questions. Their histories were taken—or as much of their 
histories as they could remember. All of this was the cus- 
tomary routine, carried out with every new prisoner. The 
young men did not know that throughout the examination 
psychiatrists were studying them closely and drawing tenta- 
tive conclusions about their mental ability and personalities. 
Neither did they know, though they may have guessed, that 
letters were written to half a dozen persons whose addresses 
they had given—relatives, former employers, family physi- 
cians, ministers, former school teachers and others—and that 
within a few ‘weeks the department had a great deal of infor- 
mation about them that aided it in deciding what work they 
should do in the barracks, what were the probabilities of their 
getting along smoothly and a number of other things. 


The Disciplinary Battalion 


In the course of their initation they heard about the Dis- 
ciplinary Battalion. They learned that it was composed of 
prisoners who wanted to be restored to the army. Mere will- 
ingness to be restored, however, was not enough. In the first 
place, only those were eligible at that time who had com- 
mitted purely military offenses. Secondly, a man had to make 
a favorable impression before he could get in—not necessarily 
make his officers like him, but convince them that he had the 
qualities of a soldier; to do this it was necessary, of course, 
that he should get along with as little trouble as possible. 
Finally, he must genuinely want restoration. 

The young men were told also that they could be put into 
the battalion after they had been in the barracks one month. 
‘They learned that while in it they would receive military in- 
struction and perform military drill; this they would do in 
‘the mornings, working in the afternoons like other prisoners. 
Moreover, they would sleep in a dormitory instead of in cells 
and would wear a more soldierly looking uniform than other 
prisoners. “They would be known by name, not by number. 
‘They would work without guards and, in short, would be 
something of a privileged group. If their conduct in the 
battalion was satisfactory they would be restored to service at 
such time as the commandant thought them ready. 

They decided to enter the battalion. ‘Their conduct as 
members of it was so satisfactory that in much less time than 
they expected they found themselves recommended for resto- 
ration. They had succeeded in convincing their company 
commanders, the department of psychiatry and the com- 
mandant that they were more hot-headed than mutinous and 
that they would again be .good soldiers. Not only, therefore, 
were they recommended, but in exactly two months and seven 
days after they arrived at the barracks they were back in the 
army. ‘They were. there with an honorable status, their dis- 
honorable discharges, suspended at the time of their trial, 
having now been entirely removed. ‘They had escaped serving 
six years and nearly ten months of their seven-year sentences. 
For all of this they had to thank the Disciplinary Battalion. 

The story of these young men is nowise different from 
that of hundreds of others who have been confined in the 
barracks during the past four years, except that they got out 
a little more quickly than most. From January 1, 1915, 
when the battalion was established, to April 19, 1919, 1,417 
men were restored. “This is about one-seventh of the total 
number—g,826—received during that time. Restorations 
have been more frequent during the war than before, 1,107 of 
the 1,417 having been restored between April 6, 1917, and 
April 19, 1919. 


The total sentences of these 1,107 aggregated 8,228 we 
the total years actually served were 471. The average lens 
of their sentences was seven years and five months; the ava 
age time spent by them in the barracks was five months al 
three days. a 

Restoration is not limited to men who have committed min 
offenses or been sentenced. for less than a given period of tim 
During the calendar year 1918 one hundred fifty-eight r 
with sentences of five years or more each were restored . 
duty. Some of these had been asleep on post, others iil 
abondoned their places of duty, some had disobeyed orde: 
some had been absent without leave. A few had sold gover 
ment property. Seventy had deserted. ‘Three had threaten 
other peoples’ lives and some had permitted prisoners 
escape. Many had committed several of these offenses | 
once. The greater number of these men were sentenced 4 
five years only. Thirty-three, however, were sentenced # 
ten years, and eight for fifteen years. "Two were servi 
twenty years each for desertion. Although nearly all of th 
men were war-time offenders, not one of them actually spe 
more than thirteen months at the barracks. “The avera 
time spent by the whole number was five months and sixte 
days. ‘Through persistent recommendations by Colonel Ric 
the War Department has recently extended the opportun? 
for restoration to all men who are sent co the barrac 
whether they have committed purely military offenses or n¢ 

To see. the Disciplinary Battalion at drill is to get a - 
freshing sense of the barracks at its best. As these m 
march, countermarch, move in and out, come to a sudd 
halt and as suddenly start forward again, one imagines th 
he can tell what is going on in their minds. They are see 
ing restoration and an end to disgrace. ‘They know th 
their future depends upon their present conduct and ft 
are eager to do their best. I stood with Colonel Rice a 
watched the 500 men in the battalion march from the para 
ground outside the walls to the prison gate. ‘The sun flash 
from the steel barrels of their guns and their lines did n 
break until they reached their quarters. As they passed t 
commandant, the temptation to look in his direction and : 
how he was regarding them must have been strong, yet 
more than six pairs of eyes wavered from the line ahez 
They bore the air and the assurance of soldiers and it w. 
difficult to believe that they were prisoners doing penal ser1 
tude for their offenses. : 

I contrasted their appearance with the nervous and wv 
strung men in solitary confinement. I thought, too, of 4 
howling, yelling, fighting prisoners in the sub-basement of 4 
third wing, some of them insane, some malignerers, all w: 
wild looks in their eyes and all locked in single cells conta: 
ing nothing but straw mattresses for beds. I remember 
that many men in the barracks are mentally abnormal—cc 
stitutional psychopaths, psychoneurotics, emotionally unstal 
—and that one in every twenty is feebleminded. Murdere: 
rapists, perverts live side by side with youths who ha 
merely overstayed their leaves or committed some ott 
offense showing little positive delinquency. Recidivists 4 
there with first offenders. Every kind and variety of exc¢ 
tional personality and of criminal type is confined in the b: 
racks. What, I thought, has a single institution to do w' 


all of these? 
Psychiatry for Sorting Men 
Tus is the barracks’ most difficult problem. The w 
and the raising of an army by draft have given it the m 
[Continued on page 557] | 
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. smile concealed in either phrase. 
a 


O visitor, however unapt in learning languages, 
can remain in France more than a few days with- 
out becoming familiar with two expressions—la 
vie chere and crise de chomage. ‘These two phrases 


4 j#appear in headlines and on posters with such frequency that a 


idoughboy asked in my hearing if either of them was French 
‘for Peace Conference. ‘‘ Maybe la vie chere is,” replied his 
®companion, “but this chomage looks like the word that shows 
p at the end of all the menus. I'think it has something to 
do with cheese.” For the French people, however, there is no 
Unemployment and the high 


‘members to the idle démobilisé with a family to support. An 
intimate glimpse of how the French government is meeting the 
@chomage question was afforded me in Marseilles where, under 
the guidance of the regional director of labor, I made a survey 
of the government employment bureau. . 

4 “In 1904, private employment agencies were abolished by 


“ities were struck by the fact that the haphazard methods gov- 
“'}erning employment put France far behind Belgium or Italy. 


(emer was no systematic way of guiding workmen into the in- 
(AS th 


#dustries and regions where they were most needed or of assur- 


i .9@ng an intelligent mobilization of labor. These bureaus were 


hu for each department. 


# their success has been such that they will continue as a perma- 


iil @nent part of the government.” 


y) At present there are eighty-nine such offices in France, one 
Although the central bureau is situated 
yin Paris, considerable power is given to the six regional direct- 
#ors. The regional system is an attempt to get away from the 
i) former practice of centralizing all control in Paris, to the neg- 


wa lect of the rest of France. Every commune with a population 


} over 10,000 appoints a representative to keep in touch with the 


i department bureau, sending in applications for work as well as 
information about local conditions. 


Though there are certain 


-ptiegeneral rules to govern all the bureaus, each one of them is 
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|" jable by imprisonment. 


ey 
on 
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eh 4 } 


the 


.@itan Rue Cannebiere. 


@under the control of a 


4Sthe town in which the bu- 
kreau is situated; and 30 
iby the department (cor- 
éresponding to our coun- 
ity). All service, either to 
jworkman or employer, 
is absolutely without 
\charge—acceptance of a 
fee is an offense punish- 


: In the men’s waiting- 
jroom at the Marseilles 
| bureau I saw as motley a 
crowd as one could pick 
from the ultra-cosmopoli- 
A 
dashing Blue Devil sat 


G MEN’S PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Note the sepurate booth for each applicant 


Finding Work for the Poilu 


By Elste McCormick 


beside an unshaven character who bore all the earmarks of the 
park-bench variety of hobo. On the other side of him was a man 
so well-dressed that I took him at first for an employer; just 
beyond was an anemic youth who looked like the popular con- 
ception of an Apache. A husky Negro, released from a Sen- 
egalese regiment, lounged against the door; near him were 
two boys who seemed barely sixteen, though one of them wore 
the ribbon of the Croix de Guerre in a ragged buttonhole. 
Every grade of worker from the lowest unskilled laborer to 
the most carefully trained technical expert, is provided for at 
the bureau. Its list of occupations names 219 different forms 
of employment. A separate waiting-room for applicants with 
professional and business training is in process of arrange- 
ment, as at present these classes must take their places side 
by side with unskilled laborers, a condition very distasteful 
to the “ white collar ” employes. 

In order that I might fully understand the workings of the 
bureau, M. Gressac suggested that I make an application for 
a place as femme de chambre. We found the women’s wait- 
ing room almost deserted. “ Out of the 2,042 workers that 
we placed two weeks ago only 113 were women,” said M. 
Gressac. Most of the women who entered industry in Mar- 
seilles were wives of factory men. As a large number of these » 
men received industrial exemption and therefore did not en- 
ter the army, the discharge of their wives at the close of the 
war brought no special hardship. Only a small proportion 
of these women are seeking reemployment. ‘The number ot 
household servants is far below the demand, most of the do- 
mestic workers preferring to be placed in hotels. 

At the end of the waiting-room were three little rooms 
about the size of telephone booths where the chomeuses stand 
when making their application. The idea of this arrange- 
ment is to allow them to speak frankly by insuring secrecy. A 
door stands between the applicant answering personal ques- 
tions and the curious ears of those waiting outside. In one 
of these booths, a trim little mademoiselle carried out her 
part of the farce with perfect seriousness, asking me all the 
usual questions regarding age, residence, marriage, and previ- 
ous experience. “But I have no references,” I said; ‘ will 
you enter. an applicant 
without references?” 
“We can enter such an 
applicant, but of course 
she will have to be satis- 
fied with less pay and per- 
haps wait longer for a 
position than the others,” 
responded mademoiselle. 

“If, after going 
through the list of avail- 
able places, it was found 
that you could not be 
placed, you wuld be en- 
titled to Vindemnité de 
chomage,’ explained M. 
Gressac, leading me to 
another window. Here I: 
was given another blank 
form requiring thumb- 
prints and a photograph, 
besides answers to many 
more questions. When 
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MEN’S WAITING ROOM 
“As motley a crowd as one could pick” 


the form is made out, the bureau sends it to a workingman and 
an employer on the commission of control for their signatures. 
It also communicates with various charitable organizations in 
the city to make sure that the applicant is not receiving help 
from other sources. Upon being satisfied upon the person’s 
right to the indemnity, the bureau pays him from three to six 
francs a day, according to his need. The applicant must call 
in person for the money every three days, his thumb-prints be- 
ing made on each occasion. In order to make sure that he is 
not employed elsewhere, he must come during actual work- 
ing hours, no money being paid out at noon or after five 
o'clock. Each time he visits the office, the employe in charge 
of his case makes every effort to find work for him. If be- 
cause of physical or mental weakness he proves to be unem- 
ployable, his care is turned over to some other agency. The 


unemployment indemnity is only to tide ablebodied men and 


women over a temporary period of idleness. 

While in France I heard many Americans criticize this 
system on the ground that it was pauperizing the French 
workman. |I do not, however, believe this to be true. The 


WOMEN’S WAITING ROOM 
“Only few women are seeking reemployment” 
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bureau safeguards itself in part by requiring that the 
amount paid shall always be at least 25 per cent less 
than the applicant’s usual wages. “The close watch 
it keeps on all who receive the money permits very 
little malingering. An attempt to bolster up the 
self-respect of the workers obtaining this aid was 
apparent in a conspicuous sign: “ L°indemnité de 
chomage n'est pas un secours. Crest un droit!” 
Another sign, less conspicuous, and probably posted 
for the benefit of the bureau employes, read: “ Je 
cest aux plus déshérités qu’on doit reserver le plus 
d amour.” 

One of the most interesting phases of the bureau’s 
work was to be found among the cards of informa 
tion regarding hundreds of soldiers about to be 
returned to Marseilles. Before a regiment is demo 
bilized, every soldier is required to fill out a blank 
regarding his occupation, experience and plans for 
civilian life.. The cards of those who have no definite 
employment in prospect are then sent to the bureau 
nearest the place where they intend to go. ‘This 
information therefore reaches the office before the 
soldier does. Knowing how many men to expect and in just 
what occupations they will seek work, the directors are able to 
prepare. All the Marseilles papers print advertisements from 
the bureau free of charge; and in addition employers are often: 
reached by personal canvass. Every soldier is required to: 
carry the address of the bureau nearest his home in his mili- 
tary book, along with his papers of identity. 

“And what about .the mobility of labor?” I asked. ‘“‘ Sup- 
pose there were a number of idle machinists in Marseilles and) 

big demand for them in Lyons.” “The regional head- 
quarters keep in daily touch with each other and with the: 
central office in Paris,” said M. Gressac. ‘“‘I have on my 
desk at the present moment reports regarding today’s labor 
situation in all other parts of France. ‘The railroad grants: 
the quarter fare military rate to laborers going away from 
their homes. ‘This rate, however, is not given unless the: 
worker is going to meet a definite demand. We do not wish 
to encourage traveling on the part of men who are inclined: 
to be migratory by habit. Those who wander without a set) 
purpose soon become upsetting factors on the labor market.” 

At the time I visited Marseilles a dock strike was: 
in progress and a strike of the buildings trades syndi- 
cats had just been settled. ‘‘ There is such a strong: 
feeling of loyalty among the French workingmenr 
that the strikebreaker is practically unknown,” said: 
M. Gressac. “ Strikers, however, frequently apply 
here for temporary work in other occupations. Idle- 
ness because of a strike does not entitle them to 
Vindemnité de chomage. If no place can be found: 
for them anywhere else, even in the ranks of un- 
skilled labor, the case is generally referred to the: 
Prud’hommes, a council of employers and employes. 
Strikes, however, are usually of such short duration 
that the laborers do not generally try; to find other} 
work. Our greatest problem lies in the exodus tot 
the towns and the consequent lack of farm labor.| 
Before sending the application to a meee 
bureau for work in the city, the commune represen- 
tative is asked to make sure that there is no plac 
for the man on a farm in his own district. We are: 
making every effort to prevent country people from: 
leaving their own communes.” | 
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JUDGE LINDSEY LOSES 


UDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, of Denver, the best known 
advocate of the best known device for keeping boys out 
of jail, may himself go to jail. A higher court has up- 


.. field the decision finding him in contempt of court and he 


ust either pay a fine of five hundred dollars or serve such 
term of imprisonment as will “‘ purge’ him of the contempt. 
he fine, with costs and attorney fees, will amount to about 
2,000. Judge Lindsey says he is too poor to even think of 


\iisaying such an amount, so that, unless the United States 


held that what the boy told him was in confidence; “that I 
could not say what the boy told me since even if he had told 
me the same thing that he told on the witness stand and, I 
repeated it in the court, there might follow another case of 
confidence that I was called to betray, and if I refused to do 
so it would be assumed that I was told a different story. It 
thus followed that in no event could I disclose these con- 
fidential communications.” Judge Lindsey holds that “ it 
is positively necessary to fight to the last ditch to sustain the 
principle that a juvenile judge can safely get the confidential 
communications of girls and boys without being dragged into 


‘utl@5upreme Court grants him an ap- 
steal, he declares he will serve his 


ime. “ Our jail is a restful and 
orkless one,’ he writes and as 


whe is very tired from a hard year’s 


work it seems not uninviting. 
The case out of which Judge 
@Lindsey’s trial grew was one that 
he held involved the most sacred 
and intimate relation between a 


juvenile court 
@icharges. 


judge and his 
A Denver woman was 
‘accused of murdering her hus- 


me band, a drunkard who had often 


@assaulted her and her twelve- 


A year-old son. One morning when 


7 he came home, half drunk and 


,q@ tled the door to get in, a shot was 


heard and the man fell, crying 


»§ out that his wife had shot him. 


ef his mother . with a_ revolver 


threatening to shoot herself 


i ¥ rather than put up longer with 


he tried to take the gun away 
from her it was accidentally dis- 


ott charged. ‘The prosecutor did not 


believe the boy and asked Judge 
Lindsey to talk with him. This 
the judge did, but refused to tell 
what the boy revealed to him. 
The prosecutor claimed that the 
boy had told him a different story 
and asked him to impeach the 
boy’s testimony; Judge Lindsey 


THE PEACE MEDAL 


From the reverse of the peace medal by Chester 
Beach, winner of the competition of the American 
Numismatic Society in which fifteen sculptors took 
part. The reverse shows the Palace of Versailles 
with the sun bursting through the clouds of’ war. 
On the obverse, reproduced ‘on the cover of this 
issue of the Survey. a womanly embodiment of Peace 
bears the palm branch and the wreath of victory. 
The manly figure of Justice still wears the helmet of 
contiict, but his sword 1s sheathed. At his side ap- 
pear the wreathed scales. Peace and Justice advance 
together. Between, mounted on Pegasus, rides a 
virile figure symbolizing the great desire of all man- 
kind—the desire of an enduring peace—the League 
of Nations. The clasped book of the law, the dyna- 
mic outstretched hand and the forcefulness of the 
type suggest that henceforth righteousness shall pre- 
vail. Below is the fallen figure of Destruction, his 
torch trampled underfoot. Copies of the medal will 
be struck in silver for the members of the American 
Numismatic Society and in bronze for the public 


the courts to tell the whole town 
about it.” The court of ap- 
peals decided, by a vote of four 
to three, that it was not a pri- 
vate communication under the 
statute since it was not a con- 
fidence between husband and 
wife, lawyer and client, pastor 
and client, or doctor and patient. 
Judge Lindsey’s attorneys held 
that it was not a statutory mat- 
ter but one under the common 
law of common sense; that the 
judge, under the chancery power 
of parens patriae, is the over- 
parent of the child and stands at 
least in the relation of his at- 
torney. ‘The sentence will not 
be carried out pending the result 
of the attempt at an appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Meantime, while the case has 
gone its slow way up through 
the courts, the boy has become 
a young man, and has served in 
France with a splendid record. 
And his mother, who was ac- 
quitted on his testimony has 
happily remarried. The case 
throughout has been complicated 
by the bitter feeling against Judge 
Lindsey, growing out of his ex- 
posé of big business and politics in 
Denver in The Beast and the 
Jungle, which he wrote in colla- 
boration with Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins, and for which business Den- 
.ver has never forgiven him. 
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OWEN R. LOVEJOY 
Elected president of the National Conference of Social Work 


for 1920. Mr. Lovejoy has been general secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee for twelve years and an 
ardent champion of many social causes 


SHAW ON JAILS 
Cyaeue BERNARD SHAW believes that judges 


should be young. He thinks the English prison sys- 

tem is “horribly wicked.” He also declares that there 
ought to be public defenders and detectives whose business it 
would be to prove that people didn’t commit crime instead of 
that they did. Al! of these ideas he expressed recently at a 
public meeting in London. Mr. Shaw spoke, he said, particu- 
larly in the interests of people who are too poor in substance 
and in character to put up a defense, many of whom could only 
express themselves “in language regarded in courts as inso- 
lence.” ‘We should not only have a bar instructed by the 
crown,” he said, ‘‘ but we ought to have a bar in every police 
court consisting of men whose business it should be specia'ly 
to defend prisoners. There ought to be—I mention this to 
illustrate what I mean—another Scotland Yard, employing de- 
tectives whose business should be not to detect crime but weak- 
nesses in the evidence brought by the police. In that force 
promotions should go by acquittals rather than by convictions.” 
(Does Mr.-Shaw know that public defenders have already 
been established by law in several cities and counties in the 
United States, and that there is hardly a state where the 
matter has not been discussed ? If he has not seen Mayer Gold- 
man’s book on the Public Defender, a second edition of which 
has just been published, some one ought to send him a copy. 
—A dv.) 

“ Most of our judges,” continued Mr. Shaw, “ are far too 
sentimental. When a man gets to 40”—Mr. Shaw hir «:lf 
is 63—‘‘ he is guided bv his passions, which get worse as he 
gets older. (Laughter.) But there is a purity of intellect and a 
passion for justice about youth. No man over the age of 35 
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should be allowed on the bench. After that age he should 
come down to the bar, where he can give free vent to his 
temper. The idea that age and experience are a guarantee of — 
justice is not true. Judges are mostly too old. But a juryman 
chosen from a list of rate-payers is more impartial and repre- 
sentative. He is not elected by an elaborate system of lies, 
like members of Parliament—no man can get into Parlia- 
ment—at least in the Commons—unless he is an entirely 
morbid specimen of humanity. I think the House of Lords 
is more representative than the Commons, because there a 
member is the son of his father.” (Laughter.) 

Alluding to the case of Bertrand Russell, Mr. Shaw 
added’: ‘‘ Never in my life-time has there been such a large 
number of extremely honest, high-minded, ultra-respectable 
people about who have been in prison.” 

Dr. Clifford: ‘ Hear, hear.” 

Mr. Shaw: “I am astonished that 
escaped.” 

Dr. Clifford (smiling): “I have tried to get there.” 

Mr. Shaw: ‘‘ Yes, and if you are not careful you will suc- 
ceed. To tell the truth, I would rather like them to try it 
on Dr. Clifford.” 

“Our prison system,” added Mr. Shaw, “is horribly 
wicked. It leaves every man who touches it worse than it 
found him. It is hideous and stupidly cruel. But now it is 
becoming comparatively easy to convince people, because it 
seems to me that in a very short time every honest man in the 
country will have done six months and got to know something 
about it.” (Laughter.) 

Turning to the case of the conscientious objectors, Mr. 
Shaw proceeded: ‘‘ Mrs, Stephen Hobhouse told me that she 
was speaking to the Lord Chief Justice on the subject of her 
son, who was a conscientious objector. He was exceedingly 
sorry when he heard it, and expressed a hope that she was able 
to write to him and send him food. 

“Then she replied, ‘Do you mean to say you have been 
practising and sentencing men to prison all your life and 


Dr. Clifford has. 


IN MEMORY OF THEODORE B. SACHS 


Erected at Dr. Sachs’ grave, in the grounds of Edward 
Sanatorium, Illinois, by the directors of the Chicago Tuber- 
culosis Institute, the patients of Edward Sanatorium and 
the Jewish Consumptives Relief Society. The stone is a 
large glacial boulder, fashioned by nature herself. It was 
found, after several months of diligent search, on the 
banks of the Du Page river about two miles from the 
sanatorium. Dedication exercises on June 1 paid tribute 
to the life which Dr. Sachs literally gave to establishing 
the advanced work for the care and prevention of tubercu- 
losis in Chicago and Illinois 
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JUVENILE OFFENDERS IN BELGIUM 


| A far reaching law for the protection of Childhood was passed in Belgium in May, 1912. It provides for the treatment of 
{ juvenile delinquency, especially the establishment of juvenile courts and probation. 
| ) bureau for the protection of childhood. The illustrations abo ve are reproduced from two panels by Van Holder, exhibited 
olen BOY this bureau dt the Ghent international exposition of 1913. Left, a hearing before a children’s court; 


The Ministry of Justice has a special 


right, on probation 


i; ate not aware that I cannot send him anything, that 
ican only write to me once a month, and that I may only see 
in with the bars between us?’” [Mr. Shaw might have 
en describing American prisons. ] 

1 The Lord Chief Justice,” said Mr. Shaw, “ knew noth- 
lz of this. Every magistrate, every judge, every lord 
‘ief justice, and every man in this country concerned in 
jiding men to prison ought to do three months’ imprisonment 


j) order to learn what it does mean. (Loud laughter.) 


BRITISH LABOR AND THE LEAGUE 


WFNWE underlying issue of the British Labor Party conven- 
tion last week at Southport was not the questions of 
Russian intervention, of conscription, or of those 
(atures of the peace settlement which the labor execu- 
‘ve denounced at the time the treaty was given out. Brit- 
"a labor is practically unanimous against these things. 
jhairman McGurk was quoted as saying in his presiden- 
val address that there was much in the settlement with 
Which labor could identify itself, especially the League 
‘f Nations; but on motion of J. Ramsay Macdonald 
HE the Left, who is just back from a labor mission 
frroughout the Continent, seconded by John .R. Clynes, 


jnce called for cre speedy admission of Germany to the league 
‘nd the immediate revision by the league of the “ harsh pro- 
isions of the treaty which are not consistent with statements 
jaade on behalf of the Allied governments when the armistice 
jvas made.” ‘The question was, with British labor unrepre- 


uo 


)yromises as to reconstruction and civil liberties practically 
infulfilled at Westminster, whether British labor should turn 
o industrial action to secure ends with respect to which it 


believed it had been sidetracked politically. Unlike the conti- 
nental labor movements, British labor has not been in the habit 
of striking for political ends. Such tactics were condemned 
on the floor of the convention by the conservatives as uncon- 
stitutional and a general cutting loose. Under the lead of 
Robert Smillie and Robert Williams, however, the conference 
voted overwhelmingly to recommend to the British Trades 
Union Congress at its meeting in September that it inaugurate 
industrial action against both conscription and military inter- 
vention in Russia. But while the political arm of the British 
labor movement thus declares itself for industrial action to 
secure political ends, the practical British temper comes out in 
the British Labor Party not attempting itself to set going this 
procedure, but to leave it to the industrial arm of the move- 
ment to decide and execute; with a six months’ interval, in 
which all this is to be debated up and down and across Eng- 
land. Meanwhile, Arthur Henderson, according to the cables, 
announced that on July 20 or 21 British, French and Italian 
labor would make simultaneous demonstrations against Allied 
intervention in Russia. 


BELGIAN CHILD WELFARE 
HE Belgian National Relief and Food Administration 


has recently published a report on child welfare agen- 

cies during the war. From this it appears that the com~ 
bination of a country-wide emergency and intense patriotic 
spirit during the years of war has conduced to a great exten- 
sion and coordination of child welfare, offering excellent 
promise for the future. Prior to the war there were seventy 
infant welfare clinics, serving sixty-two towns and cities. 
They were charitable in character and usually combined milk 
distribution and aid of nursing mothers with advice on in- 
fant care. There were also a number of cantines maternelles 
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and soupes scolaires, admirably designed to hold down work- 
ing class unrest because of low wages. And then, there were 
thousands of children in institutions and placed out by police 


“FAITH in REASON, GOOD- 
WILL and FAIRNESS” 


To the Public: While the horror of the latest bomb out- 
rage is still fresh in the minds of Americans, we would call 
attention to the menace of the growth of the spirit of violence, 
bitterness and unreason among our people. We sincerely 
trust that the criminals responsible for these outrages will 
be discovered and punished by due process of law. ‘Terror- 
ism must be given no room in our land. But to eliminate 
this menace it is not enough merely to join in the hue and 
cry against anarchy and Bolshevism; we must also study 
the economic and mental factors which make the background 

- for this half-insane type of terrorism. A common resolve 
to abide by our time-honored principles of free discussion 
and the regular processes of constitutional government is the 
need of the hour. 


Unhappily violence, recently employed in the name of 
patriotism, has been allowed to go unpunished by the authori- 
- ties, and has even been praised by leaders in government 
and in the press. In New York on May Day peaceful meet- 
ings were attacked, the Call building was raided, and inno- 
cent men and women suffered serious injuries. Many voices 
openly praised such treatment of “the Reds.’ But condo- 
nations of violence lead to contempt of law and strengthen 
those who counsel revolution. 


To meet the situation we urge: 

(1) That all men and women of good will set themselves 
to influence public opinion through every available medium 
against lawless measures by whomsoever they may be 
employed. 

(2) That they resolve to see that fair hearings and just 
trials are given to men, irrespective of their political or 
economic opinions, so that it may be said that in America 
no man’s case, be he an 1. W. W. or a Bolshevist or the most 
reactionary conservative, is prejudiced by an appeal to pop- 
ular feeling; and in particular that they set themselves 
against the counsels of hate, whose effect upon the rising 
generation can be only to pile up future disaster for mankind. 

(3) Since, in the judgment of the attorney-general of the 
United States, existing laws against criminal terrorism are 
adequate, and since free discussion is essential for the 
exposure of economic and political errors, that the attempt 
be abandoned to coerce minority opinion so long: as it does 
not promote disorder, or to defeat social change by repressive 
legislation. 


As ministers of the Christian church and as citizens of this 
liberty-honoring republic we plead for faith in reason, good- 
will and fairness to oppose the forces of bitterness and 
violence in our national life. 

Rev. George Alexander, First Presbyterian Church, 

Naan. 

Dean of the School of Religion, 
Yale University. 

West End Collegiate Reform 
Church, N. Y. 

Madison Ave. Presbyterian 
Church, N. Y., Asst. Prof. 
Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Minister in First Presbyterian 
Church, Prof. Union The- 
ological Seminary, N. Y. 

Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Nsieeye 

Dean of Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, N. Y. 

Rev. William Austin Smith, Editor of Churchman. 

Rev. Ralph W.Sockman, Mad. Ave. Meth. Episcopal 
Church, N. Y. 

Secy. Bd. of Foreign Missions 
of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 

President of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 


Rev. Charles R. Brown, 
Rev. Henry E. Cobb, 
. Henry Sloane Coffin, 


. Harry E. Fosdick, 


. William P. Merrill, 
. Howard C. Robbins, 


Rev. Frank Mason North 
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taxation. 


‘maintained by state subsidies in institutions for their moral 
»protection, and 10,639 war. orphans, were helped materially} 


March 1, will recall the sweeping economic changes involved 


and juvenile court judges whose support was paid for out 0 


One of the first efforts of the national committee, thro 
its section for the aid and protection of child welfare age 
cies, was to help these organizations and continue the y 
ment of the public grant to which they were entitled bu 
which, in many cases, had not been forthcoming for months 
Most of the organizations had been in receipt of such mon 
but were mainly supported privately. The latter source 
income was much reduced and in some cases had entire 
ceased. To understand the situation, it should be remember 
that all philanthropy in Belgium before the war was deep 
involved in party politics, and that in many towns all 
vices were duplicated, there being a Catholic and an a 
Catholic, secular-agency for every separate social purpose. 
be entirely neutral, the committee therefore decided to m 
its grants to all existing organizations and institutions t 
needed help to such extent as they required them, and not 
support or themselves initiate new organizations. That p 
icy, however, did not work, Before long, the enormity of the 
task had so far outgrown the capacity of existing agencies that 
entirely independent new organs of relief had to be esta 
lished. A National Committee for War Orphans was c 
ated and made the principal agency for the relief of all ch 
dren whose fathers had fallen in the war. A little later, t 
committee was forced to create throughout the count 
wherever the need arose, milk stations and baby clinics, k 
chens for mothers and for delicate children; and finally ay 
complete service of school meals was organized. In 2,067 ¥ 
towns of Belgium the répas scolaire was established; and < 
the: beginning of this year 858,000 pupils at public schoo 
255,000 children in infant classes and 50,000 in high schools, 
were given at least 6ne meal a day in addition to the food ra 
tion granted to the family. Thirteen thousand children wer 


pee 


) 


i 


—with the cooperation of English and American war char» 
ties. In the conclusion of his report, Henri Velge, general §. 
secretary of the,committee, says: 


af 


Nothing’ that has been asked of the Belgian people for childhood 
has been refused. All needed personal and financial cooperation has 
been readily offered to save the future of the Belgian race. . . . 
Two classes of helpers on whom the child welfare section has been 
able to count throughout should be mentioned. First, the medical 
corps.. By thousands, the physicians have rendered devoted aid, an 
this. in spite of difficult circumstances and the absence of many 
colleagues which has rendered the burden of charitable professional 
services the more heavy. 5 

Next, the women who have organized the different agencies through 
which, during the war, the Belgian women have fulfilled their whole 
duty to the nation. By thousands, they have enlisted in this work 
for the children; it is impossible to say how many have gone daily 
for four years to their canteen to prepare and distribute meals to the 
unfortunate, without a moment’s rest in this task which from day 
to day grew heavier. Belgium may be proud of its soldiers who at 
the peril of their life have defended and reconquered its soil; but it 
must be equally proud of the women who have helped the people 
to bear the trials of the present and prepare for the release of the 
morrow. ; 


NORTH DAKOTA VOTES “YES” 


ATEST newspaper reports indicate that the program of f 

the North Dakota Nonpartisan League, which went. 

before the voters on referendum last week, was carried 
by a majority of five to ten thousand votes. Readers of Prof. 
John M. Gillette’s article on the league, in the SuRvEY of 


in this farmer program, including the establishment of a state 
banking system, state grain elevators, state mills and markets 
and state loans on homes and farms at 5 per cent interest 
against the present rate of more than 8 per cent. With the 
legislative bills now approved by the referendum, all legal 
obstacles to putting the program into operation seem to have 
been overcome. Only the week before the election a case 
brought by forty-two taxpayers to restrain the state from 


».. aying out the program was decided against the taxpayers 
vt gh udge Charles-F. Amidon in the United States District 
Un (ixt for North Dakota. The plaintiffs alleged that the state 

; ef proposing to use the taxing power for private purposes 

i 


vg ap that the citizens were, therefore, to be deprived of their 
eherty without due process of law. Said Judge Amidon: 


livalsw evils arise as a result of changing conditions. If the state 
"leo Se@\ins static while the evils that afflict society are changing and 
i. Qumic, the state soon becomes wholly inadequate to protect the 
Pic. The state must be as free to change its remedies as the evils 
‘Ne cause human suffering are to change their forms. ; The 
(2m writers solemnly inform us that cities cannot be authorized to 
\/ aiplish publicly owned coal and wood yards because that would 
‘eising the taxing power for a private purpose. The next edition 
“enese works will strike out this language and inform us that such 
I sails are permissible because they are for a public purpose and are 

| eee citing Jones vs. Portland, 245 U. S., 217. Thus 


t 


i 


fi 


sti of » succeeds “can’t” in this field of law so rapidly that one can 


eylly tell which word he is looking at. The only means 


‘ugh which the people of the state [North Dakota] have had any 
9aerience in joint action is their state government. If they may not 
%@ that as the common agency through which to combine their 
}tal and carry on such basic industries as elevators, mills and 
*“\@ixing ‘houses. and so fit their products for market, and market 
‘G@il'same, they must continue to deal as individuals with the vast 

J@tbinations of those terminal cities [St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth] 
‘suffer the injustices that always exist where economic units so 
ferent in power have to deal one with the other. 


WE GO DRY 


ITH more than one million men still under arms, 
President Wilson held that he could not declare de- 
mobilization ended and hence could not, under the 
¢ms of the act, interfere with the war-time prohibition which 
nt into effect on June 30. Thus something less than the 
lf of our territory not hitherto under state or. local prohibi- 
“Wn, goes dry. And what moisture lingers for a time in damp 
Wrners may be expected to disappear in the invigorating air of 
Weountry which had the strength of will to practice such 
Mrolesale self-denial. It is now a question of law-enforce- 
ent, for which Congress is about to provide. And if the 
“my is not yet demobilized, neither is the Anti-Saloon League, 


fhich represents the organized will to sobriety. 


, UNABLE TO WORK 
a) ORKINGMEN are justified in their suspicious at- 


ele te 


titude with regard to the medical examinations con- 
| ducted by private concerns, according to Ethelbert 
wt “@tewart, Director of the Investigation and Inspection Ser- 
‘ht"™"Sce of the Department of Labor. Mr. Stewart took part 
i the discussion at the convention of the Association of Gov- 
‘iimagnmental Labor Officials of the United States and Canada 
i@8f Des Moines, Iowa, the proceedings of which have just been 
w“%hblished by the Department of Labor. He said: “ Very 
et" Eten these medical examinations are made with the man’s 
thestionnaire in front of the doctor; in other words it is 
ply a blacklisting proposition. If a man has ever had any 
Mmpathy with a trade union, that fellow is not able to do the 
iw Bork, he has something the matter with his heart. 
5 believe that the workmen of the United States are in 
_.» @mpathy with industrial medical or physical examination or 
by i|:cupational disease clinics operated by public authorities 
«i(Phich will even tend to decrease the toll of death, disability 
jad disease. They would perhaps stand for establishment 
@aysical examination for employment if they could know, with- 
‘ut shadow of doubt, that it was conducted on the square.” 


EXIT THE WAR LABOR BOARD 


st ITH the coming of peace, the National War Labor 
we } Board is winding up its affairs. On June 25 it ceased 
to receive applications or to hear new cases, and with 
{he conclusion of the cases now pending its activities will end. 
‘| ts formal dissolution must come through the President’s direc- 
.0 }ion, since it was created by presidential proclamation. ‘The 
“hoard has recommended that its administrative duties and its 
»™Wecords and files be transfered to the Department of Labor. 
pit has been suggested that the national industrial conference 
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CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 


Who has retired from the secretaryship of the 
National Municipal League after twenty-five 


years of consecutive service. Mr. Woodruff 
was one of the founders of the league in 18094. 
At that time municipal reform had to do chiefly 
with shade trees, handsome public buildings 
and other material aspects of community 
life; and with indignant but ineffective demands 
to “turn out the rascals” whose manipulation 
of municipal government had recently been ex- 
posed by Lord Bryce. The league drafted a 
model city charter. It fostered the commission 
form of government, the city manager and each 
successive step through which both the struc- 
ture and the spirit of city government have 
been brought up to new levels. Through it all 
Mr. Woodruff has been constantly at the helm. 
Not, the least of his contributions has been 
the ability to enlist the interest and sustained 
efforts of men of established reputation—Presi- 
dent Lowell, Horace Deming, William C. 
Carter, Charles J. Bonaparte, William Dudley 
Foulke and Lawson Purdy, to mention only a 
few. He will continue his active interest in 
the league while turning over the details of 
ws administration to a successor who has not 
yet been chosen 


of employers and employes which is proposed in a bill now 
before Congress might find some means to put the War Labor 
Board on a permanent basis or might evolve a substitute for 
it. Since employers have loudly voiced their dissatisfaction 
with the board since the end of the war, on the ground that 
it has granted the employes substantially everything that they 
asked for, and since labor looks with disfavor on the prin- 
ciple of compulsory arbitration which has practically been 
put into operation by the board, it seems unlikely that any 
new judicial body for labor disputes will be organized on 
the same basis as the War Labor Board. Capital and labor 
agree, however, that the board performed an indispensable 
service during the war. During the thirteen months of its 
existence the board received 1,270 cases, of which about 60 
per cent were referred to other agencies or dismissed for other 
reasons. In 462 cases awards were handed down. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF ITALY 
Tie Bureau of Child Hygiene of the American Red Cross 


in Italy has recently completed an intensive study of con- 
ditions affecting child life and welfare, especially with a view 
to gauging the effects of the war and to ascertain what agen- 
cies are and have been at work to meet the emergencies which 
arose with the varying fortunes of war. Capt. Richard A. 
Bolt’s report on this subject will be incorporated in the final 
report of the Tuberculosis Commission of the American Red 
Cross, of which the bureau is a part. The following extracts 
are taken from his preliminary summary: 


Our first problem was to make a thorough survey of child 
welfare conditions in Italy. This was done as a part of the 
general health survey given to each community by members 
of our commission. This survey has been supplemented by 
observations of other members of our commission who have 
traveled widely in Sicily, Sardinia and the lower part of Italy 
as well as in a number of smaller places that I did not cover. 

It soon became evident that in Italy a considerable amount’ of 
child welfare work had been laid out, and that a number of 
_ intelligent men and women were interested in its problems. 
A number of the pediatricians-were already familiar with the 
work which had been done in France, England, America and 
Germany and had devised schemes which in completeness and 
scope were comparable to anything that we had attempted. 
The difficulty has been in subordinating their individualistic 
efforts to the wider social needs and in organizing in such a 
Way as to avoid overlapping of their efforts. 

There is a strong tendency to put the organization into 
local societies for child welfare and then link them up with 
some sort of provincial organization. While there have been 
various attempts to formulate a plan for a national child wel- 
fare organization, not one of them has yet succeeded in over- 
coming all the obstacles and in bringing together the various 
local agencies. From the conditions prevailing: in such a 
heterogeneous country as Italy, it seems to me that the policy 
of our commission in stimulating efforts in various localities 
and encouraging them to group into a provincial organization 
is essentially sound. When these have thoroughly tested their 
worth, a national organization will naturally arise. 

In the decade before the war, a considerable amount of work 
for infants and children had already been undertaken. The 
Italians realized the importance of skilful treatment for their 
sick children and developed through their medical men a sys- 
tem of institutions which in most places met the immediate 
needs. In fact it might justly be said that child welfare work 
was largely in the hands of well-trained, individualistic 
physicians whose tendencies ran largely to some form of in- 
stitutional treatment. ‘The idea of cooperative child welfare 
work with dispensary service and health visitors had scarcely 
gained foothold before the war. For some time the Italians 
had recognized the necessity of good milk for their growing 
children, and of recreation and outdoor life for those who are 
weak and predisposed to tuberculosis. ‘They had provided a 
system of marine and mountain colonies which, however, 
were in many cases run sporadically during the summer 
months. In all the large medical centers of Italy prior to 
the war special instruction was given in pediatric clinics, but 
only in a few was the socio-economic side of child welfare 
stressed. 


There has never been in Italy any enthusiasm for public 


health visitors, and up to the present time the people have not 
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AMERICA OVERSEAS  @ 
If we be friends, we must not only think of each other, but we m 


act for each other; we must not only have sentimental regard, but ¢ 
must put that regard into actual deeds. 


WOODROW WILSON before Belgian Chamber of Deputies 


understood or appreciated their importance. During the 
however, a considerable number of intelligent, well-to ; 
women volunteered their services to the Italian Red Cross 
one capacity or another, and these have had their eyes ope i 
if 
l 


ote 


to the needs of the civil population, especially in the care of 
babies and children. It is hoped that women from this gi 
will seek definite instruction in public health nursing and { 
thus a beginning will be made. 

Along the Adriatic, especially in the smaller towne 
in the Campagna the children appear to have been mip 
affected by the war. Many of the smaller towns suffer 
tremendously on account of the cutting off of their trade. 
of the sudden influx of the rural population. The laws. 
lating to the employment of women and children were relax@ 
and nursing babies did not receive their usual care. In nal 
instances the young children were left at home to be look 
after by those who knew little or nothing about infant feedir 
The result has been a considerable increase in gastroq 
testinal diseases. On the island of Sardinia except in f 
larger cities of Sassari and Gagliari, practically nothing } | 
been done for child welfare. ‘Tuberculosis is one of the me ! 
scourges of the island, and the incidence of infection amo! 
children seems to be very high. . The island of Sicily preser * 
somewhat different conditions. In the progressive center 
Palermo, beginnings have been made for child welfare and 
stitutional treatment for children more or less adequately pa 
vided. In the other parts, however, especially in the so 
and east, very little has been started. “The institution §: 
midwives to attend to normal obstetrical work is of le 
standing in Italy. The government has made certain requi: 
ments for their training, and although on the whole these z 
met in the larger medical centers, still there are a considerak 
number of women, especially in the remote agricultural of 
tricts, who do not measure up to all the requirements. 
law provides that the communes, either singly or in coope 
tion, shall provide for free medical, surgical and obstetri 
assistance to the poor. ‘The midwives, as a rule, call in 
obstetrician when any complications are evident. Accordif , 
to the statistics, the incidence of puerperal infection is co: 
paratively small and the amount of ophthalmia neonatorv 
relatively so. This, of course, may be due to the fact that np 
all the cases are reported. 

At the outbreak of the war, a eideiaenne number 
physicians, including some of the obstetricians and pediatriciag 
were drafted into the service. A number of children’s ha 
pitals were utilized either wholly or in part for war purpos 
and those which were not completely taken over were limit 
to one or two wards. Economic kitchens and milk statiog: 


were established throughout Italy by the Italian Red Cro 
the American Red Cross and private enterprise. The fre 
milk supply was reduced by about 20 per cent during the ws 
and this shortage was particularly felt during the influem 
epidemic. ‘This epidemic had both a direct and an indire 
effect upon the infant mortality of Italy. While the dell 
rate of babies and young children from influenza was 
relatively high, still when such children were deprived 
maternal nursing or crowded together in institutions, ¢ 
death-rate went up considerably. Many cases of influenza 
curred in young women between twenty and thirty-five yea 
of age. 

Outside of the invaded area of the north, there does r 
seem to have been much acute suffering from lack of fod 
although from scattered localities we have had reports that ¢ 


hy 
eh milk and eggs at reasonable prices, the children whom we saw 
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ik. 
-igeneral nutrition of the children has not been good. Along 
‘the Adriatic coast, where it was almost impossible to obtain 


“seemed to be more undernourished than those in the north 


iy) Or in the vicinity of Rome. Those who have traveled widely 


‘Lin Italy state that the condition of the children between two 
bjand six years of age has on the whole been favorable, but that 
pyat the period between one and two years, which includes the 


,;. Xt weaning and adjustment to new kinds of food, children have 
‘l\ exhibited worse conditions, and in this group the death-rate 
|| has been relatively high. 


i) One of the most pressing problems has been the care of 
illegitimate babies. The death-rate in foundling asylums has 
always been shockingly high. From the data we have gathered 
it cannot be shown that there has been any great increase 

‘jin the number of foundlings or illegitimate babies during the 


ti 


en 
th ¥ 


i) war, although incomplete statistics at hand do indicate an ap- 


\ lie fl parent increase. ‘The general decline in the birth-rate seems 
ile ‘my, @ to accentuate the number. The mortality among this class, 
te 4 however, has been about twice as great as among legitimate 
tn, Th i children. Under the best conditions in foundling asylums the 


M0 Of 


% mortality has been very high, reaching in some from 80 to 
jt QO per cent. 

‘, On the basis of these and other findings, not here mentioned, 
” the following conclusions were reached: 

) Child welfare conditions in Italy differ considerably in various 
parts of the country. There are geographical, racial, social and 


0) economic conditions in each locality which impose their own prob- 
lems. The agricultural South and the Adriatic coast are particu- 


‘ht larly in need of some coordinated efforts for child welfare. 


i 


tn The pressing problem in Italy is not one of production, but rather 


Ci 


ym of conservation and preservation of its babies. However, with the 
' socio-economic changes now taking place, it will be very necessary 
iby every possible means to safeguard the expectant mother and 
“@ -young children. 

4 Although breast feeding is almost universal in Italy, it is never- 
i) theless necessary to educate the mothers to regulate the nursing pe- 
riods, not to overfeed nor feed for too long a time exclusively at 
_ the breast. 

Although the midwifery situation on the whole is fairly well 
‘6 looked after, still the standards of training should be raised, and a 
“3) better cooperation established between midwives and obstetricians. 
The introduction of health visitors into various communities should 
offer the opportunity from the very first to cooperate with the mid- 
wives. It would be a distinct advantage if those trained for mid- 
wifery could also receive a certain amount of health visitor training. 


From a child welfare standpoint, the crying need of Italy is to 
develop a well trained body of health visitors who should gradu- 
ally obtain entrance into the homes and carry on a personal hygienic 
campaign there. 


While the majority of well-trained pediatricians realize the need 
for coordinating the child welfare work, it has been very difficult for 
them to get together the various organizations in their communities 
to carry out a consistent program. In order to make further progress, 
it is absolutely necessary that the local work should be thoroughly 
it coordinated. A large amount of local interest and autonomy is nec- 
\as) essary in order to keep the work constantly before the people and 
up to the best standards. 


It will be well for a group of those who are most conversant with 
child welfare problems to get together and form a national associa- 
tion which would stimulate interest in the various localities. 


In order to strengthen our efforts here and to make them call for 
something in the future, I would suggest that in some way we keep 
in touch through correspondence and current literature with those 
interested in child welfare. This may be done perhaps best through 
the American Association for Prevention of Infant Mortality or, if 
the wider plans for an International Red Cross develop, we may 
establish some sort of bureau which can carry on through it. 

RicHArD A. BOLT. 


DENTAL RELIEF WORK IN FRANCE 


O the many forms of relief work going on in France, 
the dentist has contributed a worthy part. The army 
dentist as a rule does not come in intimate contact with the 
civilian French, but the dentist who has worked under the 
civilian branch of the Red Cross finds much of interest and 
novelty. 
The Friends’ War Victims’ Relief Committee, which has 
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worked in conjunction with the civilian branch of the Red 
Cross, has been doing a special work for the refugees. At 
Grange-le-Comte, not far from Verdun, may be found a 
typical manor house, surrounded by barns and outbuildings. 
This place was originally a cheese factory, but the owner 
proved to be pro-German and, on being convicted of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy, had his property confiscated by 
the French government. Afterwards it was for a time used 
as a barracks for French, Italian and American troops; now © 
it is the headquarters of the Friends’ work of relief and re- 
construction in this area. 

In a small bungalow-like building with a red tile roof may 
be found the offices of the doctor, the sanitary inspector and 
the dentist. The dental office is not so modern as those we 
see in America, but it answers the purpose very well. In my 


MAKING A DENTAL APPOINTMENT FOR LUBECOURT ¢ 


dental work I use an S. S. White portable chair, bracket table 
and stand, and a student case for instruments. These are not 
removed from the office. For the out-patient work I use a 
light, wooden folding chair, a leather case for instruments 
and forceps, and a box made especially for the dental engine, 
cuspidor and head rest. The whole outfit is quite compact. A 
weather-beaten Ford car, marked on the back with the red 
cross and on the side with our star, is our faithful carrier. 

At many villages we have équipes where builders and relief 
workers are stationed, or perhaps a cooperative store. Here 
it is not a difficult matter to set up the portable outfit in some 
convenient hut. The head of the équipe is notified of the com- 
ing of the dentist ; he tells the mayor of the town who posts a 
notice or makes a public proclamation—occasionally a bell- 
ringer goes through the streets, the advent of the dentiste 
Américain being a great event in the simple life of the place. 

Unfortunately the word arracher (extract) is more fre- 
quently used in our work for the refugee than plomber (fill). 
The Red Cross has gotten out a valuable pamphlet in French 
on the care of the teeth which should be distributed broad- 
cast. The frightful condition of the mouths we see daily 
would startle oral hygiene specialists in America. 

The daily routine is not unmixed with amusing incidents. 
One day at the little town of Les Senades after a hard day’s 
work, when the equipment was packed in the car and we were 
ready to start back to Grange-le-Comte, a man appeared who 
insisted that I arrache a tooth for him. I tried to tell him 
that my forceps were packed away and that it was impossible. 
He kept insisting, however. Finally. we went back into the 
house, and our relief worker unearthed a pair of surgical pliers 


with which I extracted the offending member, much to the 
enthusiasm of the Frenchman. 
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After filling a tooth for a woman at Bar-le-Duc one day, 
she endeavored to embrace me as an indication of her grati- 
tude; failing in that, she grasped me by both hands and danced 
a sort of Indian war dance around me, much to the amuse- 
ment of all present. It was at this same town that we were 
asked the loan of our car to take an old lady to the station 
who had lost her wooden leg during the hasty evacuation of 
her village, before the German advance. Our mission was 
to procure her a new wooden leg. 


Just recently at the shell-torn village of Brabant, a rather 
frightful looking old lady marched into the room and as 
quickly tried to march out again. She had never seen a dentist 
in a white gown, or a dental chair. After some persuasion 
she sat down, and in a twinkling the tooth was out and in the 
bucket. When about to leave, she said she wanted the tooth 
for a souvenir, and on being told it was in the waste bucket, 
plunged her hand in well above the wrist and felt around 
until she got the tooth, wiped her hand off on her skirt and 
walked out highly delighted. ‘This illustration is given to 

show the general indifference of the rural French for the 
‘unclean, 


Pasted on the wall of the room where the doctor or dentist 
works, is the following legend in French: 

All the attentions given to the sick by the Anglo-American Mission 
of Friends are free. Gifts for the work offered by patients who have 
means are accepted with thanks. 

As the French doctors and dentists return, though there 
-are far fewer per capita of the latter than the former, our 
work in this special field is turned over to them. Our policy 
is to aid them in every way in the establishment of their 
practice. Many workers in France will soon be turning their 
faces towards the needy and alluring fields of Russia, Poland, 
Serbia, Armenia and the near East, as the work closes here. | 


JoHN W. DorLanp. 


“RELIGIOUS STRATIFICATION” 


AYMOND B. FOSDICK, chairman of the War De- 


partment’s Commission on Training Camp Activities, re- 
cently returned from a tour of the American camps and sta- 
tions in France and Germany. In a report on the war-work 
organizations which he specially went to study, he points out 
that the operations of the Salvation Army are much smaller, 
in comparison with those of the other bodies, than is usually 
supposed, since they have only 200 workers on the other side 
as compared with 800 Knights of Columbus and 6,000 repre- 
sentatives of the Y.M.C.A. Further, contrary to general 
belief, it does not give away its supplies, except in cases of 
need; even the famous doughnuts are sold. What has made 
this organization by far the most popular of those active 
among the soldiers has been the performance by its workers 
of every little task that was helpful, however small and 
humble. ‘They took over to France with them the atmos- 
phere of home. But Mr. Fosdick does not believe that work 
on a sectarian basis has any special advantages (he does not 
mention that of easier money raising) : 

None of the societies works exclusively for its own constituency, 
but the auspices through which privileges are extended are sectarian. 
The tendency of this arrangement is to stimulate rivalries. To 
see the representatives of these agencies vying in an attempt to 
make a last good impression upon returning troops is to despair of 
the whole system of social work in the war. 


To have Protestant huts, Catholic huts and Jewish huts in the 
same camp or operating in the same area is wrong in principle and 
represents a waste of overhead and a duplication of personnel. No 
one resents this more than the troops themselves. A baseball is a 
baseball to the soldiers, no matter whether it is presented by the 
Y. M. C..A., the Knights of Columbus or the Jewish Welfare Board. 
The same is true of huts, chocolate, entertainment, stationery, or 
good advice. 
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‘mentioned and by reducing to the lowest possible minimum t 


If we ever have another war, I believe far better results will be 
obtained by eliminating religious stratification of the sort j 


number of organizations working directly with the troops. ‘There 


is no reason why a single non-sectarian organization in this war 
should not have handled the whole problem of recreation for the 
army. 
In a letter to George W. Perkins, criticising his report on 
the overseas activities of the Y. M. C. A., William H. Alle 
direction of the Institute for Public Service, New York ci 
quotes a letter in which the combination of social and eva 
gelistic effort attempted by that organization is characterized 
as follows: 
Far be it from me to detract from the really great work being done % 
by the Y. M. C.-A. in Britain; it is worthy of the highest commenda- || 
tion, as a whole, but there is a certain air of quasi-religion about 
some of its places, a commingling of pie and piety, which does not 
attract the average American soldier. Another thing that does not 
agree very well with soldiers who are actually fighting is the appear- 
ance of young men attached to the Y. M. C. A., many of whom 
seem to be quite fit for military duty, ‘strutting about in uniforms 
hardly distinguishable from those of United States officers. I use |! 
the word “strutting” advisedly; most of them do strut. They also. 1 | 
smirk, and are often insufferably patronizing and self-sufficient as 
well as sanctimonious. 


Mr. Allen believes that the Perkins report glosses over the 
really serious criticisms of the Y. M. C. A. work overseas and 
that “it raises the most fundamental question that can 
raised in a democracy, namely, can the people who pay the 
bills and make the sacrifices get the whole truth and lessons 
from the truth in answer to complaints ?”. . 


The problem of “religious stratification” has arisen 
also in the policies of American‘ war relief and foreign recon= 
struction agencies. An argument is taking place just now 
between the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church—backed by the Interchurch Emergency Cam- 
paign Committee for France and Belgium—on the one hand — 
and the Catholic Society to help Devastated Churches in 
France on the other. Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes, in a letter 
to all priests in the archdiocese of Greater New York, says: 

Protestant religious bodies boldly announce their appeals for huh- 
dreds of millions of dollars for the very object of spending a large 
portion of these immense funds in northern France for missionary 
work. Certainly there is no need for such religious activity unless 
it be for the avowed purpose of supplanting our holy religion by 
Protestantism among the war-stricken Catholic poor of France. 

And William D. Guthrie, chairman of the Catholic so- 
ciety mentioned, said at a meeting in Carnegie Hall: 

What did they mean to imply when they said that there were 
orphans by the hundreds of ‘thousands, that the ‘great majority of 
the French people had no religious faith at all, which they must 
know is not true, and that they, the Methodists, must give them the 
true faith? The Christian Advocate declares that the aim of the 
Methodist ministry “is not to rob any man of his faith, nor to’ win 
him away from the church of his fathers.” “Yet that is exactly what 
is being attempted and proposed by them, under the cloak and 
camouflage of American charity, social service and relief to an 
impoverished and afflicted Catholic people. 

American social workers returning from France say that 
the fear of Protestant proselytism is widespread and acts as a 
check upon hearty cooperation between French and American 
social agencies. Moreover, they ask, “ are not the Methodists 
adding yet another ‘atrocity’. to those already suffered by 
France in wishing on her large orphanages at a time when 
thoughtful social workers everywhere try to get away from. 
the institutional idea and provide for orphans by careful place- | 
ment with families?” To these objections no adequate an- 
swers have as yet been made by the leaders in the Methodist 
campaign for the Centenary Fund which is to be used in part: 
to finance these orphanages and against which, more partic- 
ularly, the attack is directed. 
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hi ‘ JECONOMIC READJUSTMENT 


| HE American Expeditionary Force is 
a | returning at the rate of 300,000 per 
month; the emergency personnel of 
the navy has been reduced by one- 
iit) half; some of the national war organizations 
‘ly [nd administrations are gone, and many of 
dhe great temporary structures hastily erected 
iin Washington stand empty. Except for 
sivheat, the government control of prices has 
_. M@seased; vast quantities of army stores have 
“"Meen sold (yet the War Department still has 
‘Shome 1,500 million dollars’ worth of property 
;Mpn its hands) ; buildings and small craft as 
Iwell as telephones and telegraph lines have 
een returned to the owners. In the social 
yatructure of America, in: the ideas and 
ourposes of the average man there has 
,,@not, so far, been 
Hvisible change. ‘The 


salieleaders in almost 
Severy field of na- 
itionat endeavor. 
yeh brtw Underlying those 
ii fields which more 
it? particularly make up 
‘the social organiza- 
tion, is the subsoil 
of economic secur- > 
ity. Religious revival, 
educational progress, 
race. regeneration, 
political reform; all 

» are impossible unless, 

4 first of all, the peo- 
|" ples of the world 
Tue | that are to engage in 
iyi") and benefit by these 
| huge movements,: are 
) enabled to eat and 
‘live. Hence, the re- 
| habilitation of trade 
and credit, and espe- 
cially the part taken 
by American finance 
and enterprise in it, 
is of the utmost con- 
cern to American so- 
cial reformers. 

A scheme has 
been announced for a 
great financial insti- 
tution to capitalize 
the reconstruction en- 
terprise of the world; 
help is to be ex- 
tended not only to 
the governments and 
industrial interests of 
i allied countries but 
| also those of neutrals 
| which—like Switzer- 
| land and Holland— 
have suffered terrible 
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RECONSTRUCTION 
MISCELLANY 


hardships and losses through the war. More 
fundamental still is the food supply of the 
devastated and emptied regions of the world 
in which the splendid wheat crop of America 
this year will play an important part. We 
have been warned that the time to relax 
economy in the use of foods has not come. 
Still the nation must see one of its first eco- 
nomic tasks in the further extension of its 
cultivated area and intensification of its agri- 
cultural production, if hunger and the evils 
that spring from it—evils that know no 
boundaries in their world-wide travel—are 
to be staved off. 

Students of these big aspects of recon- 
struction will find a useful bibliography in 
the Select List of References on Economic 
Reconstruction recently published by the 
Library of Congress and are further referred 


From a poster by Frank Brangwyn. 


to the following books: Effects of the 
Great War upon Agriculture in the United 
States and Great Britain, by Benjamin H. 
Hibbard [Oxford University Press, 232 pp. 
paper bound; price by mail of the SURVEY 
$1.15]; International Economics, the May 
issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science [price by mail 
of the Survey $1.15]; and an English book: 
The Econemic Foundations of Peace, by J. 
L. Garvin, editor of the Observer [Macmil- 
lan & Co., Ltd.; 574 pp. Price by mail of 
the Survey $3.55]. 


THE RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


New church programs of reconstruction 
crowd upon each other and give evidence 
of a widespread desire for a spiritual reinter- 
pretation of social 
duties and relation- 
ships. Since these 
are shortly to be 
reviewed comprehen- 
sively in the SuRVEY, 
only a few of the 
more recent’ mani- 
festations need here 
be referred to. 

A new monthly 
bulletin of the Na- 
tional Catholic War 
Council—an organi- 
zation of nearly 
twenty thousand lay- 
men and laywomen 
—starts off with an 
article by the Rt. 
Rev. Peter J. Mul- 
doon, bishop of 
Rockford, who _ is 
chairman of the ad- 
ministrative commit- 
tee, in which the im- 
portant activities of 
the council in the 
field of social recon- 
struction are  out- 
lined. It quotes a 
recent letter from 
Pope Benedict XV to 
the American bish- 


to place on a perma- 
nent basis the activi- 
ties started during 
the war by two com- 
missions, those deal- 
ing with social ques- 
tions and with edu- 
cation. 

In the same issue, 
May M. Murphy de- 
scribes the National 
Service School for 
women established in 
Washington, D. C.; 
and there are other 
contributions carry- 
ing into detailed pro- 
grams the famous 
reconstruction _pro- 
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gram of the four bishops of the administrative 
committee. It is announced, for instance, that 
after a survey of the Catholic hospitals in 
‘the principal cities of the United States, the 
reconstruction committee has decided upon 
the development of dispensaries and prop- 
erly organized social service departments, 
and that both dispensaries and social service 
bureaus have already been established at 
Catholic hospitals in Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Detroit; Chicago and St. Louis. 
+ 2  % 


The Social Service Committee of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has issued a 
folder on the principles of social reconstruc- 
tion which cover a wide field, especially in- 
dustrial and international questions, and con- 
‘clude with a series of practical suggestions 
as to how church people, with the aid of the 
social service departments of the denomina- 
tion, may advance these principles. 

At the Northern Baptist Convention, held 
in Denver May 21-28, The Church and 
Social Reconstruction was the general theme 
for discussion, and a number of specific items 
in a national program of social regeneration 
were adopted, including insistance on the 
need for world-wide prohibition, preservation 
of the Sabbath free from commercialization, 
elimination of venereal diseases, systematic 
education through institutes, forums and 
other devices, to counteract the influence of 
the “yellow press,’ a survey of national 
resources and adoption of an adequate 
national policy of conservation and restora- 
tion, a study of land tenure by the Social 
Service Committee, and studies of the down- 
town city church and the rural church and 
the formulation of definite policies with 
regard to them. 

A strong resolution demanding the human- 
ization of industry and the creation of con- 
stitutionalism in industry, was also adopted. 
The principal resolution reads: “That while 
“we as Baptists consistently recognize the 
primacy of personal regeneration as a pre- 
requisite to all Christian civilization, we also 
recognize the fact that the interdependence 
and inter-relations of men and nations are 
now so close that the Christian Church, must 
‘everywhere enter into the work of social 


, reconstruction.” 
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Reconstruction will share with religious 
education the attention of the Congregational 
Northfield Summer School of Religious Edu- 
cation, to be held July 18-27. <A large 
attendance of Sunday school teachers and 
workers is expected. 


* * * 


Seven summer conferences for the study 
of “conservation of human life throughout 
the world ” are announced by the Interchurch 
World Movement of North America. The 
missionary and welfare organizations of 
seventy-six Protestant denominations will 
take part in them. Plans are being made 
for a general public educational campaign 
beginning next fall, ‘‘ leading up to a nation- 
wide evangelistic revival in the first three 
months of 1920.” 


The vast national church survey initiated 
by the movement at its Cleveland conference, 
April-May, will cover not only the fields 
commonly classified as missionary and 
evangelistic, but also such purely social sub- 
jects as the adequacy and nature of philan- 
thropic institutions, hospitals, orphanages, 
asylums and child welfare agencies, and 
“the contribution of the church to the solu- 
tion of the definite social and _ industrial 
problems of the new day of readjustment and 
reconstruction.” 

* * * 

Christ’ and International Reconstruction, a 
pamphlet by the Rev. J. M. Foster, Boston, 
has interesting chapter headings: Godless so- 
cialism will not bring peace; The Roman 
Papacy will not bring peace; A league of 
nations based upon secularism will not bring 


‘peace. The only hope of a stable and perma- 


nent world-organization is in recognizing 
that civil government is an ordinance of God. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


N Institute of International Education 

has recently been formed in New York 
as a clearing house of information con- 
cerning courses, scholarships, exchange pro- 
fessorships and other opportunities of foster- 
ing international relationships in the educa- 
tional field. Under the name American 
Council of Education, an organization was 
launched during the war ‘to consider 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


First Section of 
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ACING the social issues involved 
in reconstruction, we afhrm, as 
Christian churches, our belief: 


1. That the teachings of Jesus are 
those of essential democracy and ex- 
press themselves’ through brotherhood 
and the cooperation of all groups. 
We deplore class struggle and declare 
against all class domination, whether 
of capital or labor. Sympathizing 
with labor’s desire for a better day 
and an equitable share in the profits 
and management of industry, we stand 
for orderly and progressive social re- 
construction instead of revolution by 
violence. 


2. That an ordered and construc- 
tive democracy in industry is as neces- 
sary as political democracy and that 
collective bargaining. and the sharing 
of shop-control and management are 
inevitable steps in its attainment. 


3. That the first charge upon in- 


Resolutions Adopted by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America at Cleveland, May 6-8 


dustry should be that of a wage suf- 
ficient to support an American stand- 
ard of living. To that end we advo- 
cate the guarantee of a minimum 
wage, the control of unemployment 
through government labor exchanges, 
public works, land settlement, social 
insurance, and experimentation in 
profit-sharing and cooperative owner- 
ship. 


4+. We recognize that women 
played no small part in the winning 
of the war. We believe that they 
should have full political and eco- 
nomic equality with equal pay for 
equal work, and a maximum eight- 
hour day. We declare for the aboli- 
tion of night work by women, and the 
abolition of child labor; and for the 
provision of adequate safeguards to 
insure the moral aswell as the physi- 
cal health of the mothers and children 
of the race. 


measures whereby the educational institu- — 
tions of the country could best serve the 


government.” ‘This council had a commit- 
tee on international educational relations 


which now proposes to continue on a petma-— 


nent basis while much of the original work 
of the council is no longer needed. : 
The institute does not wish to duplicate 


the work of any other agency and will not — 
itself undertake or finance courses, scholar- 
ships or the like. Large numbers of students — 
now come to the United States from South || 
America and from the Orient; more are — jij! 


expected soon from the Allied European 
countries. 
accurate information on educational institu- 
tions, their curricula, degrees, fees, ete. 
Likewise, American students will be helped 
to learn about foreign institutions, available 
fellowships and other aids to study. 
Hitherto, says the prospectus, no inter- 
mediary has existed to discover how many 
foreign professors could be of service, where 
they could teach, what subjects they pre- 
ferred, and other aspects of the problem of 
exchange; so that in this respect, the insti- 
tute will have a wide field of usefulness. A 
smaller but valuable service contemplated 
is that of aiding foreign educational missions 
—of which there have been several of late— 
in their studies of American education. 
International cooperation in the adminis- 
tration of scholarships will be attempted; 
and arrangements will be made for provid- 


ing social intercourse and amenities for 
foreign scholars. 
The institute intends to cooperate with- 


other agencies in the dissemination of correct 
information about foreign people and, by 
holding joint conferences, in the discussion 
of aspects of international relations that have 
a general educational significance. Prof. 
Stephen P. Duggan, of City College, New 
York, the director of the new institute, has 
rendered pioneer services in this work of 
information and education before and during 
the war. ‘The members of the administra- 
tive board include President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, of Columbia University, Prof. 


Paul Monroe, John Bassett Moore, ex-Am- 


bassador Henry Morgenthau, Henry S. 
Pritchett and other prominent men known for 
their interest both in education and foreign 
relationships. 


FARM LABOR 


THELBERT STEWART, assistant com- 

missioner of labor statistics, who has 
been investigating conditions in the northern 
and middle-western states, reports a total 
probable exodus this year of 1,300,000 alien 
workers and a. probable labor shortage of 
great seriousness. The unemployment in the 
East, therefore, is due not to lack of openings 
but to lack of work opportunities of a kind 
and at terms that are acceptable to the 
discharged soldiers and others seeking 
employment. 

Farmers in New York state, and probably 
elsewhere, are falling over each other in 
their eagerness to secure female helpers for 
the summer. In many cases, wages equal to 
those paid men are offered, and all the 
demands of the State Industrial Commis- 
sion concerning sleeping accommodations 
and work conditions are cheerfully complied 
with. 

The National Board of Farm Organ- 
izations, representing some three million 
farmers, has become alarmed concerning the 
increased acreage that has been sown _ to 
wheat and other grains this year and sent 
an urgent message to the chairmen of the 
Appropriations and Labor Committees of the 
House and Senate demanding the instant 
establishment of an effective federal em- 
ployment service in view of the farm labor 


These it is intended to help with — 
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ring the past two seasons,” William 
‘Gasy, chairman of the National Board, | 
i} “the United States Employment 
eg: has so mobilized the labor forces that 
|| s#icious distribution following the ripen- 

} grain the farmers were able to harvest 


nS rops with a-minimum loss of wheat. 
1@ ational service is not maintained, the 
ws will be materially injured by not 
ed; the advantage of drawing on the 


(supplies in other states at the time 
J y 
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EMPLOYMENT 


*#) least a dozen national organizations 
@:re engaged in the effort to find jobs for 
w.rged soldiers. Their cooperation, how- 
ensures that there is little if any actual 
{Ohation of activities. The Federal Em- 
Gent Service is primarily the national 
ig-house of all employment agencies, 
i@fdition to running what remains of the 
)@al employment bureau. The Emergency 
MHyment Committee for Soldiers and 
Hrs of the United States Council of 
@nal Defense is primarily concerned with 
ousing of interest, through chambers of 
Wierce or other existing agencies, in every 
iunity for the absorption of all returning 
ers and sailors. Its chairman is Col. 
air Woods, appointed by Secretary Baker 
ecial assistant to’ the secretary of war 
ke charge of reemployment matters for 
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,,Bimarily interested in intimate, personal 
tional guidance, Several other national 
_@are organizations, and three or four 
%t government departments also cooper- 
in the task, if only by the distribution 
posters, booklets and other publicity 
®ature. 


ae National Association of Manufacturers 
.m@ seen fit to take this opportunity for,a 
@ing attack upon the United States Em- 
nent Service, the continuation of which 
_,.apnsiders objectionable, firstly as a matter 

@principle, and secondly because “i 


its 
tion [that of the Nolan bill, providing 
Wadequate appropriation for the service] 
ires the perpetuation of the present in- 
®petent, extravagant and_ reprehensible 
et administration of the employment 
rice.” Criticism from that quarter on 
But Maj.-Gen. 
mard Wood, commander of the central 
artment of the army, who has watched 
anxiety the process of demobilization, 


olutely essential for the federal govern- 
§at to continue its efforts to place dis- 
tged military men and civilian war work- 
‘in profitable peace-time jobs, and for this 
‘pose funds should be immediately made 
‘tilable to continue the United States 
ployment Service which has proved a 
jent factor in helping to solve this problem 
im a national standpoint.” 


)Jnderlying the general accusations of the 
inufacturers’ Association against the serv- 
is the complaint that its rules in case of 
Jikes are in violation of the policy 
ginally proposed and “invidiously dis- 
)minating;” and it charges that John B. 
Wmsmore has unfitted himself for the work 
'§ head of the service by his report on the 
looney case in San Francisco. 


,( ¥Another flaw in the smoothness of the 
jesent public employment machinery is the 

, ¥deavor of the American Defense Society 
} persuade employers of enemy aliens to 
place ‘these by returned soldiers. “Of 
jurse,’ says Dr. Kirchwey, state director for 
, jew York of the United States Employment 
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HE Bishops of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church, assembled in 
regular session, call upon the minis- 
ters and laymen of the church to give 
most earnest heed to the application 
of Christian principles to social re- 
construction. It is increasingly mani- 
fest that there must be progress away 
from selfish competition to unselfish 
cooperation in that struggle for daily 
bread swhich is the largest single fact 
in the life of the majority of men in 
any community. If this progress is 
to be orderly and not violent we must 
leave behind us the evils which lead 
to deplorable violence or counter vio- 
lence by either party. If Christianity 
is a driving force, making for democ- 
racy, we cannot put a limit upon the 
extension of democracy; we must rec- 
ognize the inevitability of the appli- 
cation of democracy to industry. 
While we rejoice in the adoption of 
all such ameliorative measures as bet- 
ter housing and various forms of so- 
cial insurance, we call for the more 


Service, “where a job is open, preference 
should be given to a discharged soldier; but 
it would not help the unemployment situation 
if employers generally discharged enemy 
alien employes. One of our functions is to 
find jobs for enemy aliens.” 

The rate of unemployment seems to be on 
the ascendant in spite of the fact that the 
demand for farm labor in the North and 
West. is already pronounced. One hundred 
cities reporting to the United States Employ- 
ment Service had a labor surplus of 241,046 
in the week ending June 14, as compared 
with 227,777 for the previous week. 


LAND SETTLEMENT 


ITH the strong plea in President 
Wilson’s message to Congress and the 
personal explanation of his plan to the House 
/Committee on Public Lands by Secretary 
Lane, the rapid passage of the land settle- 
ment bill for soldiers seemed assured. To 
avoid all complications, the bill had been 
restricted to men who have served in the 
war—though it has been argued that soldiers 
who have served on the Mexican border in 
1916 should have been included. By the end 
of May, 58,000 soldiers had applied for land, 
and it was estimated that 650,000 service 
men desired to take up land. Yet, opposition 
has arisen in an unexpected quarter. A 
number of senators, including Wadsworth 
and Calder of New York, have become con- 
vinced that the government’s scheme is “ so- 
cialistic,” and that the desire of discharged 
service men for land can be met without 
spending large sums from the public treasury. 
Mrs. Haviland Lund, known to Survey 
readers as an enthusiastic if somewhat in- 
effective and spasmodic leader of the “ back 
to the land” movement, is mentioned as 
author of a scheme favored by these senators 
for the substitution of a bill in which private, 
philanthropic capital is sought for the settle- 
ment of soldiers instead of a national appro- 
priation, and in which unused land in the 
vicinity of the great eastern markets rather 
than reclaimed sections in the West is to 
be made available for this purpose. 
A number of other amendments to the 


The CHURCH and SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Resolution Adopted by the Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Buffalo, May 10 


thorough-going emphasis on human 
freedom, which will make democratic 
progress mean the enlargement and 
enrichment of the life of the masses 
of mankind through the self-directive 
activity of men themselves. 


We favor an equitable wage for 
laborers, which shall have the right 
of way over rent, interest and profits. 


We favor collective bargaining, as 
an instrument for the attainment of 
industrial justice and for training in 
democratic procedure. 


And we also favor advance of the 
workers themselves through profit- 
sharing and. through positions on 
boards of directorship. 


In the discussion of all such matters 
we urge all individuals and groups 
to hold fast the tolerance which comes 
out of mutual respect and to keep al- 
ways in mind that the richest source 
of sound social idealism is the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


Mondell-Lane bill are of so controyersial a 
character as to detract from the main pur- 
pose and provisions of the original plan. 
For instance, if soldiers are to be provided 
with credit to buy country homesteads, one 
congressman wanted to know, why not enable 
those who wished to do so to buy a house 
in town? Others could not see why the gov-- 
ernment wished to settle these soldiers in 
communities. Was it not .simpler to give 


them loans individually for the purchase of 


farms where they desired to buy them? 

It is not necessary here to repeat the argu- 
ments for the original scheme, to point out 
the obvious advantages of community settle- 
ment as compared with individual loans, to 
draw attention to the obvious absurdity of 
lending out of public funds to individuals 
for the purchase of individual homes. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Mondell and the 
other backers of the original bill are stand- 
ing pat and hope to carry that bil!, with its 
appropriation of five hundred million dollars 
for the purchase and reclamation of unused 
land, in spite of opposition. 


In Other Lands 
FRANCE 


CCORDING to a recent announcement 
of M. Lebrun, minister of liberated ter- 
ritories, in the Chamber of Deputies, 300,000 
buildings in the devastated districts of France 
are entirely destroyed and must be replaced, 
while 250,000 more are partly destroyed and 
can be repaired. 
Se 
The energy and intelligence with which 
the physical task of reconstruction is handled, 
may here be illustrated by three town 
planning schemes from a report just issued 
by the Housing Bureau of the Department of 
the Seine. Established in 1906 “to improve 
existing houses and to counteract overcrowd- 
ing by the erection of new dwellings,” the 
bureau decided after much discussion: that it 
was well within its rights and duties in 
interpreting that task as involving the crea- 
tion of garden suburbs on the outskirts of 
Paris, so as to ensure an intelligently directed 
growth of the capital. 
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After a study of English and German 
examples, the architects of the bureau worked 
out in detail a number of garden suburb 
schemes, and the general linking up of Greater 
Paris and prepared a report that was adopted 
by the Housing Bureaus of Paris and of the 
department of the Seine on January 27. Still 
keeping in mind that the main purpose of the 
operations of these bureaus is that of remedy- 
ing the housing evils and of dealing with the 
present severe crisis in the. housing of the 
working classes—practically no houses hay- 
ing been built during the war—the schemes 
aim more especially at facilitating the build- 
ing of new houses. 


The acquisition of six sites is involved, one 
for the region north of Paris, one for the 
West, two for the South, two for the East. 
Their total area comprises 510 acres, most 
of it already acquired at the time the report 
was made. On the map of Greater Paris, 
these estates look very small indeed; and 
their importance for the future of the French 
capital would seem to lie in the immediate 
relief which building in these outlying areas 
will bring from the present congestion and 
in the object lessons of good housing they 
will afford rather than in their contribution 
to the proper planning and extension of Paris 
as a whole. The general nature of three of 
the six plans is indicated by the preparatory 
“plans here reproduced. 


Recent visitors to the devastated regions 
come back optimistic concerning the French 
peasant’s state of mind in relation to the 
soil that has suffered so much from neglect 
and actual destruction. Frank G. Crowell, 
vice-president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, who has inspected these 
lands quite recently, says that all over the 
‘war-worn tract the peasants are hard at 
work and expect plentiful harvests. People 
of the Allied nations, he has found, are all 
agreed that the quickness with which France, 
and especially, French agriculturists, have re- 
turned to their peaceful pursuits is amazing. 
He also confirms, however, the impression 
previously brought back by many soldiers 
that much of the land torn up by shells must 
be classed as uncultivable for years to come. 
This area, obviously, is much smaller than 
that which is merely suffering from the 
neglect of several years; yet it is sufficiently 
large to present a problem requiring con- 
certed national, and possibly international, 
action. 

* * * 

A brief but informing and _ authentic 
account of the present industrial and business 
situation in France, and the progress of re- 
construction activities, is given by a com- 
mercial. attache of the American embassy, 
Chauncey Depew Snow, in Commerce Re- 
ports for June 20. Concerning the devastated 
region he says that “ possibly two-thirds of 
the land included is being easily put in cul- 
tivation again.- Agricultural reconstruction 
on this class of land has been rapid, and 
already thousands of acres of good land 
have been reclaimed.” 


He also speaks of the general optimism, 
‘in every kind of business, which is breaking 
out now that peace is assured. In spite of 
the low exchange value of the franc and high 
taxation, there is no air of. despondency but, 
on the contrary, a general sentiment that the 
work of traffic reconstruction, of rebuilding 
of industries and general industrial readjust- 
ment is well under way. The people who 
are making long faces now are importers 
who had expected an enormous overseas 
-trade and are surprised at the extent to which 
France, in spite of all her trials, has re- 
mained self-supporting and able to maintain 
her restriction of imports. 


‘| 
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5 GERMANY 
ERMAN thought and activity during 
these months of the armistice have not 
been so completely absorbed by considerations 
of peace and foreign policy, or by party 
moves, as our newspapers would indicate. 
Under the surface of all these things there 
seems to have been a good deal of groping 
for new social and economic organization 
and provision which would embody the re- 
awakened national democratic consciousness. 
Of the late republican government’s recon- 
struction policy or that of its successor it is 
as yet impossible to gain a clear picture; but 
certain details of accomplished or attempted 
legislation have become known which, pieced 
together, would seem to indicate a move in 
the general direction of a practically applied 
socialism. Some of these instances have 
already been mentioned in the SURVEY. 
+, Dees 
The national government (perhaps it may 
be stated here that the use of the word 
“imperial” by the Associated Press and 
other agencies in the translation of “ Reichs 
. ,.” is misleading, intended to convey the 
idea, that the national government every now 
and then lets the cat out of the bag ‘of 
its imperialistic leanings) has decreed, ap- 
parently without special legislative author- 
ization, that from January 1, 1920, home 
industry shall cease in Germany. Employers 
in these sweated trades objected, bringing 
up all the well-worn arguments. In Ger- 
many, perhaps even more than in other 
countries, home industry has been the in- 
dustry of married women. It has unmerci- 
fully exploited the labor of young children 
and, in doing so, exerted a lowering influence 
on the wages of adult male wage-earners. 
It is also characteristic of similar action 
in other countries, that employes in these 
trades were by no means overjoyed at the 
government’s decision which has robbed them 
of their work—though not always a “ liveli- 
hood ”—without substituting other opportuni- 
ties. There is reason to believe that this 
regulation will later be modified to admit 
of home work in certain occupations and 
under certain conditions where it may be 
unobjectionable from a social viewpoint. 
Pe er 


With a minimum wage of 16 to 18 marks 
a day, coal production in all German mining 
districts is decreasing, because at that rate 
it does not pay. This is due to the fact that 
in relation to the, shortage of other raw 
materials—which, the Federal Trade Infor- 
mation Service states, is more serious than 
was realized by the Allies at the time of 
the armistice—the comparative plenty of fuel 
does not permit of a proportionate rise in 
price. : 

* * # 

It can no longer be doubted that large 
numbers of Germans will endeavor to 
emigrate so as to escape the economic condi- 
tions imposed by the Allies in the peace 
treaty. Sweden reports the receipt of many 
inquiries from German engineers desiring 
positions in Swedish factories. Merchants in 
neutral countries are inundated with requests 
for positions from German clerks... Von 
Wiegand, in a cable to the New York Sun, 
states that Germany has organized a 
National Emigration Office to promote the 
exodus of German males, so as to prevent 
widespread unemployment as a result of the 
crippling of industry, the destruction of the 
merchant marine and the reduction of the 
army. 

x * # 

Some passing vision of Germany’s employ- 
ment problem may be gleaned from statistics 
published by the German metalworkers’ 
union showing that the number of women 
employed in other than household duties has 


increased from 12,968—6.6 per cent—in 1f 
to 624,688—32.5 per cent—in 1917. 
* * oo 4 


A bill has been introduced in the Natio; 
Assembly to provide land for return 
soldiers. What has become of it, we do 
know. It pravided for the confiscati 
each state of one-tenth. of the area of 
estates and farms above a certain area 
be parcelled out in small holdings and ] 
at reasonable rents to discharged so 
In Prussia, some such action actually 
been taken under a decree issued on 
15 by Paul Hirsch, a member of 
Majority Socialist government, orderin 
decrease of large family estates held 
entail unless the entail were voluntary 
broken prior to April 1, 1921. These lar 
family estates are situated chiefly in fhe 
eastern parts of Prussia. They are near 
always under-cultivated and under-cap 
ized and had laid the foundation for 
typical Junkerism long before Prussia bec 
dominant in the empire. } 

The London Times estimates that the 
of the Prussian Jatifundia is about 
million acres, and that not all of it will 
found ‘suitable for distribution in peasa 
holdings. Vorwaerts, the Majority Soci 
organ, complains that the land owners 
so far been treated far too leniently, ai 
that more particularly too much, politicap 
power is left to them by permitting the Hf 
retain the ultimate control over so large | 
proportion of the nation’s food production. | 
even speaks of a threatened food “‘ blockad 
by the Junkers. 


* * * 


Consumers’ cooperation is beginning ft 
assume large economic power in- Germany 
More important than a mere increase i 
membership and volume of transaction= 
though both are considerable, is the reporte 
firm foothold which cooperation has take 
in all circles, and the increased interrel 
which during the war has strengthened thi 
position of previously isolated ‘societies. 
cording to the 1919 year book of the Neth 
lands Cooperative Board, 12% per cent af” 
the population of Hamburg, on January 1 
1918, were members of the principal « 
operative wholesale society of that city. 1] 
had 221 stores (as compared with 98 in 19109 
and declared a 5 per cent dividend, in addi}, 
tion to building up emergency and savings} 
funds totalling three and a half milli 
dollars. ‘ 

The principal cooperative society of Berli 
with 124 stores, had 110,511 members an} 
gross sales of over seven million dollars 
A cooperative life insurance company. rankifi' 
among the largest concerns of that kind. 

These figures, typical of many others the 
could be quoted, confirm the reports fror}} 
visitors to Germany during the last fey 
months, that there has been an increase i. 
class solidarity rather than a general break 
ing up of voluntary organizations. Thus 
George Young, in the English paper, Com 
mon Sense, says: ‘“‘ The fact is that the idealll 
of Germany today are not nationalist b 
internationalist; the interests are concerned 
with social, not territorial, developments: 
the issues are mostly between classes, no® 
between countries.” 


JOTTING 


The Social Service Quarterly, organ of thift’ 
Social Service League of Bombay, India, hag 
published the first of a series of special recom 
struction numbers in which the whole fel 
of social and economic readjustment to after 
war conditions is canvassed. In addition ti) 
general articles, health, welfare work in fa 
tories, prohibition, housing, penology, refo 
mation of young offenders and women’s wor 
are discussed. 


uated 
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ed hal 


ifeans 


hed with the programs of the Social 
“lWnoeratic Party and the German trade 


“jity Press. 
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JR AND RECONSTRUCTION IN EUROPE 


il Elisha M. Friedman. E. P. Dutton & 
>. 216 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 


\ JRVEY $2.70. 


| cretary of Labor Wilson, in his introduc- 
}to this book, states accurately its great 


i @e in that it “brings together, in consecu- 
),, af order, a vast amount of useful informa- 


) at an opportune time, when those who 
i): desire to avail themselves of it would 
too busy to assemble it themselves.” One- 


‘eth of the book is given to a summary 


e various reconstruction commissions in 
teen foreign countries; one-fourth to 
jmany, and one-half to England. There 
’n excellent index, and a list of books for 
tland and France. ‘The censorship on 


a 


im these sources, however, we are fur- 


f 


)*he documents from England are natur- 


# more complete and more important. In 


: ‘“iiicting these documents the largest space 
“@iven to the Whitley reports and the pro- 
‘am of the British Labor Party. A dozen 


j2r programs are condensed under the 


\ yiftdings of General Aspects, the Effects of 


A con- 


/ehe documents cover the period to the end 
“the year 1918. 


ae 


\ (itplans is confusing and impressive. 


For England the ferment 
One 


It is indeed a valuable service per- 
in bringing them together, care- 


Joun R. Commons. 


/>RLD-POWER AND EVOLUTION 

y Ellsworth Huntington. Yale Univer- 
287 pp. Price $2.50; by mail 
of the Survey $2.70. 


a 


At first blush, the reader may take this 


one of those elaborate scientific hoaxes 


hich it used to be fashionable to perpetrate 
@ April 1—especially if, reviewer fashion, 
| m Start by reading the first thirty or forty 
ibges 


and then the last chapter. This 
apter, entitled Germany and her Neighbors, 


“only matched by Houston Chamberlain’s 
_iyw, alas, so 
‘eldness of assertion and rashness of deduc- 


discredited panegyrics in 


What gives most the impression of a 


ax, however, is the elegance and ease with 


| check up and applied by a variety of 


“Natistical methods that take one’s breath 
‘vay. Here we find curves smoothed out, 


i 


‘mbined, ‘ weighted,’ advanced and _ re- 
rded, the “secular trend” eliminated by a 
»w procedure explained in an appendix and 
“computed,” until a baby in arms can 


ie that they support the statements they are 


tm 


iilce to 


eee 


ttended to illustrate. 


“tl But as the young man who is in. earnest 
A 


yes not take too seriously the proffered ad- 
“say it with flowers,’ Dr. Hunting- 
n wisely does not rely upon his diagrams 


but reinforces them with reasoned arguments 
of the most persuasive, if not always con- 
vincing, tenor. To those engaged in social 
work who continually have to defend their 
purposes against the sneers and reproaches 
of fanatic eugenists—maniacs who ascribe 
every human ill to feeblemindedness—this 
book is a veritable godsend. It provides an 
armory, such as no previous book known to 
the reviewer has offered, of indisputable 
evidence that environment “ matters,’ and 
that it has given the determining direction to 
human history. 

The main interest of this book, however, 
which gives it outstanding importance in spite 
of whatever shortcomings more competent 
critics may find in it, is its solution for the 
riddle of the rhythmic element in economic 
history which Stanley Jevons tried to explain 
by its relation to the sun spots and their effect 
on the grain harvest of India and which is 
of the greatest practical social interest be- 
cause of its expression in alternating periods 
of boom and slackness in business and 
industry. 

Dr. Huntington has discovered a direct 
relation of the changes on the sun’s surface 
and human health through the variations in 
climate and weather which they produce. 
The present book is an elaborate proof of 
the thesis that economic cycles, with their 
accompanying effects upon psychology, stand- 
ards of living, efhciency and. politics, result 
from cycles in health as produced by varying 
temperature, humidity and variability of 
climate. Changes in climate, of course, act 
upon food production, and insofar as recent 
investigations prove this, they confirm the 
theory of Jevons. The present author, how- 
ever, considers far more important their 
direct action upon physical and mental health 
and would have business men study as care- 
fully the variations in deathrates as they 
study crop reports. 

“What we need,” then, to insure continued 
wellbeing and social progress, “is steady 
good health, such as prevails more com- 
monly in England than here. If health 
varies greatly, and if elation and depression 
are consequently the rule, we may look for 
financial inflation and depression such as we 
have in this country, or for alternate waves 
of revolutionary zeal and dull reaction such 
as occur in Russia. A steady hand is needed 
on the valve of health which turns on the 
steam of human energy.” 

Dr. Huntington goes further and, with the 
aid of his statistics, arrives at ideal climatic 
standards which he proceeds to apply. to 
every country and to every people to demon- 
strate the close relation between their climate 
and their degree of civilization or backward- 
ness, their phlegmatism or nervous energy, 
their success—as measured by political power 
—or their failure. The reviewer may be 
forgiven if, though a child in these matters, 
he does not swallow all the proof that is 
offered. But even with the application of a 
considerable dose of scepticism, enough is 
left over to make the author’s contention 
exceedingly plausible and to open out a 
fascinating vista of possibilities in social 
engineering. 

i Climate is susceptible to large-scale opera- 
tions for its improvement. We need not wait 
for nature to cover our deserts and stop 
erosion but can do it ourselves; we can 
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‘divert lakes and rivers to add a desirable 


humidity to an already perfect temperature, 
we can moye populations which fate has 
stranded in arid zones incapable of improve- 
ment to more temperate climes. We can 
supersede the indiscriminate melting-pot of 
peoples by a wise policy of distribution which 
would consider the physical heritages of 
races and nationalities in their allocation. 
We need not remain the blind slaves of 
evolution, driven hither and thither, with 
much misery and loss of population, by rising 
and falling temperatures, but can gradually 
adapt ourselves physically to the slower _ 
cycles and protect ourselves against the more 
rapid ones. Ties 

The story of the new social order upon 
which we are entering, after an epoch of 
monkeying with new instruments of conquest 
over nature which it has taken time to learn 
to master, will be the story of a more de- 
termined and more intelligent pursuit of 
willed evolution. It can no longer be doubted 
that mutations arise as peoples migrate, or 
that selection based upon the variable ele- 
ment in. race heredity, is largely within 
human control. Brains against sun spots 
must henceforth be our motto. \. 

Bok. 


SocIAL PURPOSE 
By H. J. W. Hetherington and J. H. Muir- 
head. Macmillan Co. 314 pp. Price 
$3.50; by mail of the Survey $3.58. 


This book, written by two English pro- 
fessors of philosophy, is an attempt to 
philosophize upon civic society. As a con- 
tribution to social thought it is worthless. 
Occasionally a few commonplace ideas are 
expressed but the work itself is merely a 
collection of words. ; 

The first five chapters are devoted to the 
theory of society, “social theory in the mak- 
ing,” “will in the individual,’ “will in 
society,” and “citizenship and personality.” 
The last eight chapters are devoted to such 
social institutions as the family, the neigh- 
borhood, the industrial system, education, the 
state, and religion. If one chapter can be 
said to excel it is possibly that on social 
institutions, which does have a few thoughts. 

This book is merely another attempt of 
students of one subject to invade another field 
for which they are not fitted and the result 
is a flat failure. The chief wonder of the 
reviewer is how the authors were able to 
secure a publisher. 


G. S. Dow. 


THE LAND AND THE SOLDIER 
By Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 196 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the 
SuRvVEY $1.43. 


Dr. Howe possesses a special talent for 
rapidly assembling material of a social and 
economic nature bearing upon current inter- 
ests and handing it out in popular form. In 
The Land and the Soldier he seizes upon the 
opportunity offered by the interest! in the 
placing of the soldier upon the land, to give 
an account of the whole land settlement idea 
as it has been developed in other countries 
and here in the United States. One who de- 
sires an inspired account of a movement, the 
literature of which still lies largely in re- 


ports and technical papers, should read the 
book, 


bdDi 
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actual experience, besides making the accoy 
an abstract one, results in some statem 
that are quite incorrect, such as the asse 
‘that the California Land Board made 
profit of over $2,000,000 on the crops w 
were harvested before the settlers were ab] 
to bring in their equipment. The colony 
Durham has a very interesting story w 
has only begun to be told. We may be 
that the board’s prospectus and “ first 
nual” is but a pale shadow of the re 
which it attempts officially to portray. 
Dr. Howe gives an account of the 
sums spent by the old governments of Ri 
and Germany in land settlement, and by 
British in Ireland, as they appear in the 
cial reports of those countries. Yet 
enterprises lessened not a whit social un 
In spite of her bountiful help to the landle 


MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS Australia has a hard time keeping her na 


tive-born upon the land. } 
has earned a conspicuous place in.its special field through our nearly half-century Let us have propaganda in state-aided la 
of maintained quality and excellence. It is most scrupulous in construction, so settlement such as that represented by 
that every possible safeguard is used to protect the children against accidents likely Howe’s book. But has the time not alre a0. i 
to result from breakage of apparatus. come when that propaganda should be made i 
There are manyfabuses to apparatus—unavoidable under playground condi- critical; and would it not be better if theif 
tions—but Medart apparatus is not just good enough to get by if all goes well. pictures of these new social creations wen 
3 Ff oe : : : panel “close-ups,” so that we might see the char 
Our big Catalog “W-L” is a recognized guide on correct equipment for a acter lines of frailty and strength upon th 
purposes, and no obligation is incurred by soliciting the help of our Engineering badeas 
Department to solve any{problems that may present new and intricate features. VERNON M. Capy, 
« Le) 7 t 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “W-L Drone: 


By Shaw Desmond. Charles Scribner’ 


FRED MEDART MEG. co. . Sons. 332 pp. Price $1.60; by mail of thy 


S 85. 
Manufacturers of URVEY $1.85 . 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, seed Sha ie 
STEEL LOCKERS British labor movement, it is evident that th 


bulk of this book was written in 1912 or 1913), 
ST. LOUIS, MO. It gives an enlightened view of tendencie§,, 
and probabilities as they then shaped them, 
selves. ‘That he could not foresee the upg. 
heaval itself and its tremendous consequence: 
is not the author’s fault; rather would w 
take issue with him, or with his publisherg, 
for presenting this book as “a novel of t# 
moment . . . of immediate and _ th 


NEVER OUT-OF-DATE 
GRE most dramatic significance.” The conclud 


SURVEYS If you have summer courses in ing chapters give no evidence whatever © 
; , : vane an intimate knowledge of the most significar 
sociology, current history, CIVICS, labor events of the last two years or so. 


Industrial History in the Making economics, or kindred subjects, re- Even if it were more adequate from thif 


aan. point of view of up-to-dateness, Mr. Des 
member that every week The Survey mond’s' novel could’ hardly be fee aera 


‘elepho 2 : as a work of art presenting life more truth 
ee hae oe will bring yOUr students fresh, fully or more impressively than a ‘more phot’ 
‘he Munition Women of France 


Mary E. MeDwwdl accurate and stimulating material graphic rendering of observed facts. H 
Home Service and Civilian Charities 3 b Q eS characterizations of some of the leadin: 
tt on social and industrial progress. personages in England’s political and le‘ 
bor world are exaggerated, and some of ha" 
types grotesque caricatures. In spite of hm 


2 ae As TEXTBOOK or familiarity with the English labor movemencP® 


Mr. Desmond betrays none of that tens 


COLLATERAL READING peramental sympathy with his leading chara@ 


ters which distinguishes the best of simila@4 


: social topic fiction; he has studied but naff! 
Special Student Rates | ieecd ake BL Pe 
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112 East 19th Street at one time—one year, $2.75 each; 9 months, By George P. Adams. Yale Universit. 
: P Sees) Go esa 2.50; b il oF 
New York City $2.25 each; 8 months, $2.00 each; 6 months, Cheat $265. Hee t20) Ena i 


Single Subscription $1.50 each ; 4 months, $1.00 each ; 3 months Dr. Adams’ book is a penetrating analysi} 
: ‘ i i ” a 

J Summer Course 0.90 ach. of those new movements 10 our social, ecoy 
$4.00 a Year ( ),$ ca nomic and political life which are apparentl 
undermining our long accepted idealisms—-§)) 
Platonism and Christianity. The though 
that has ruled us for centuries is that thi’) 


Aside from the obvious haste with which are indeed solving the land, financial and so- _ universe is significant for our efforts. TH lj 
the book has been put together, one regrets cial problems they have set out to solve Christian pointed to God as the meaningfrp 
that Dr. Howe has relied so fully upon re- rather than the outlines of the scheme as it power; Plato to the eternal forms of ideal hi 
ports and documents rather than on his own exists in the minds of committeemen, com- In both cases the significant world was therif'l) 
much-traveled experience. We need a criti- missioners, etc. to be appropriated, loved and reverence¢p 4 
cal account of how these colonies are actu- Dr. Howe devotes a chapter to the Califor- The modern attitude is largely differe ps 
ally working by a disinterested person like nia State Colony at Durham, though he ap- Economic enterprise, science, pragmatic phils tt 
Dr. Howe. We want to know whether they parently has not visited it. This, want of osophy and the democratic impulse havyp'l 


’ Ke 


Hh le ‘down our old passive acceptance of 
hy ' an iverse, our old unquestioning obedience. 
Hon vy, il ‘re forth to conquer, to control, to create. 
Ch bs this means, apparently, that we no 
‘dr believe that the significant universe 
: re, but that we are the creators of that 
irse. Pragmatism, with its denial of 
itd absolutism, is the philosophical form 
fis new life-view. Religious scepticism, 
ny sm, social service as the substitute for 
gy are some of its religious forms. 
“the old idealistic strain in our beliefs 
‘il iss away? ‘The writer is keenly critical 
al e old forms of idealism—Platonic and 
i Wstian; but he sees in the modern prag- 
er movements only a reaction against the 
| aeequacies of these old forms. He sees in 
vie ost typical enterprises of our new 
i sd, attitudes that fundamentally presup- 
an idealistic view of reality—the view, 
i ly, that our efforts are not our own 
rary “will to power” but are efforts 
leet the actual conditions of our larger 


Ue tin a 5 

Na. ae 

oe 1e book is a penetrating, stimulating 
—"@ of work and should be in the hands 

very person who has become at all con- 

Pa ant with the ‘modern movements in phil- 

“iisthy and religion, and who is not satisfied 


ini in either of these the last word has been 


H. A. OVERSTREET. 


Chats Go /AL RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND - 
‘ya y Lionel Smith-Gordon and Laurence C. 
Japles. Yale University Press. 301 pp. 
‘Grice $3; by mail of the Survey $3.12. 


48 iseretion conspired with destiny that 


tat 


‘ehgirence Staples of Harvard should collab- 


= ‘We with an official of the Irish Agricul- 
D0 full 


1 Organization Society, Lionel Smith- 
“Wdon of Oxford, in the compilation of a 
“rd of the genesis of the cooperative 
ty i fement in Ireland. At least, in the 
sii O08yor’s note and dedication (p. 10) —wllich 
lr sularly is signed by both—it is explained 
% the collaboration “was undertaken 
ly because we had each made up our 
ids to write this book before we ever met, 
“S. we thought it the part of discretion to 
“tribute the one his first-hand knowledge 
W. experience, the other his fresh observa- 
“th and impartiality, to a common effort 
‘ner than to enter into a competition which 
ld be useful neither to ourselves nor to 
‘sh readers.” ‘The result is a book excellent 
'M>lan and admirable for accuracy, in which 
t)% of the authors has successfully striven 
fachieve the virtues without the dullness 
‘dt it eo la departmental report, the other to avoid 
wit!“ freshness of a Ph.D. thesis. Tables of 
i "tistics fill the gap where an index is some- 
9th es happily found. 
ve le 1 he ‘movement owes its existence to a 
; ‘ps of devoted organizers who brought to 
i §an apostolic zeal habitually free from the 
Yrit of the professional uplifter. So far as 
al effort is concerned, it has béen mate- 
lly successful, partly owing to the genius 
} cooperation characteristic of the people, 
e partly because of its obvious and readily 
‘fmonstrable value. So far as national ef- 
Ae is concerned, it has failed. “ Farmers 
. have neither accepted the responsibilities 
" r claimed the privileges which membership 
Da Irish Agricultural Organization So- 
lty should imply.” The society remains 
Aeankly a more or less philanthropic so- 
= The affairs of the society are 
ie it in a large measure directed by a small 
« Ind of enthusiasts and not by the affliated 
Mcieties.” Its finances are supplemented 
ttly by individual benefactors and partly 
an inadequate subsidy from the British 
reasury. Through the subsidy the freedom 
) action of a private venture was lost and 
je movement was restricted by red tape. 
. After more than twenty years of the co- 
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Pioneering Wireless Speech 


On the morning of October 
22, 1915, an engineer speaking 
at Arlington, Virginia, was 
heard at Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
and at Pearl Harbor, Hawaiian 
Islands. This was the first 
trans-Atlantic and trans-conti- 
nental message ever sent by 
wireless telephone. It was an 


achievement of the Bell System. 


During the Fifth Liberty Loan 
nearly a million people, in 
throngs of ten thousand, heard 
speeches and music by wire 
The loud-speak- 
ing equipment was a main 
feature of “Victory Way”, New 
York. Wireless messages came 


and wireless. 


One Policy 


One System 


from aviators flying overhead 
and long distance speeches 
from Government officials in 
Washington. Messages were 
often magnified several billion 
times. This demonstration was 
the first of its kind in the history 
of the world. 


achievement of the Bell System. 


It also was an 


Historic also were the war 
time uses of wireless telephony, 
giving communication between 
airplanes and from mother ships 
to submarine chasers. 


All these accomplishments 
and uses were made possible by 
the work of the research labora- 
tories of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


operative movement the official Census of 
Production revealed that “the total value 
of the agricultural product of Ireland, in the 
creation of which roughly a million persons 
were employed, amounted to $45,570,000. 
This gives an average per capita product of 
£46, in comparison with £113 for the agri- 
culturists of England, and £109 in Scotland. 
Such figures admit of only one conclusion. 
Irish agriculture, on which the livelihood of 
the great mass of the people depended, did 
not form a sound economic basis for the 
national existence.” 

In 1915 there were in Ireland 569,426 agri- 
cultural holdings, of which 13 472 repre- 
sented one-third of the total valuation, and 
105,005 were of less than one acre. To 


make existence an economic possibility for 
the small landholder is the highest civic aim 
of a cooperative movement. By joint pur- 
chase of seeds, fertilizers, and machinery, 
together with joint production of dairy 
produce this aim has been achieved to an 
extent that evades computation. The 991 
cooperative agricultural and allied societies 
which existed in Ireland in 1915, and which 
had a turnover of approximately £23, 000,000, 
doubtless included among their 102, 591 mem- 
bers many of the poorest of the peasant pro- 
prietors. For these a cooperative sufficiency 
emerged in many cases from a common 
want. Life was thereby made for them not 
merely possible but peaceful, because self- 


[Continued to page 556] 
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ALTRUISM ina Varieties 
By George Herbert Palmer 


a STUDY of the development of the altruistic 
impulse in human life. 

“Mr. Palmer has the rare power of bringing the : 
science of ethics very close to the art of living.’—/ation. 
“A rarely well-written and valuable book which one 
could wish might be read by employers, workers, teachers 
and especially by radicals.”—Swurvey. ($1.25) 


DEMOCRACY 


By Shaw Desmond 


A NOTABLE novel of the labor struggle by a 
brilliant young Irishman. 


“Tt is the living voice of struggling democracy itself, 
more potent than programmes, louder than manifestos, 
and more interesting than either.”—N. Y. Sun. ($1.60) 


BROKEN HOMES 
By Joanna C. Colcord 


Of interest to probation officers, child protective agents, 
family social workers, and all others who are interested 
in a discussion of the more constructive side of the treat- 
ment of family desertion. It is ,original, readable, and, 
above all, practical. Price 75 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 130 East 22d St., New York 
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SOCIAL SERVICE WORKERS WOULD ENJOY A 
FREE TRIP AROUND THE WORLD 
One hundred years from now, when they will find all their 
unselfish ideals realized in the age of standardization, depicted 
in tl KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE’S 


ROMANCE OF TWO CENTURIES 


As INEVITABLH as the Development of Civilization ; 
FASCINATING as New York’s Future; as TIMMLY as the 
Peace Conference. ‘Sensible Suggestions,” Baltimore Sun. 
“Profoundly Interesting,” Brooklyn Hagle. 


$1.65 from SOCIAL SERVICE PRESS, 292 Henry Street, N. Y. City 


_ The Otis Group Intelligence Scale 


A device for the determination of native mental 
ability. For the use of educators, social workers, 
employers. Prices and particulars on request. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


WOMEN AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


Indispensable to a comprehension of woman’s place in 
the new social order. By the ten leading women of Eng- 
land, including Mary MacArthur; Margaret Bondfield; 
Beatrice Webb and Rebecca West. Edited by Dr. Marion 
Phillips. Introduction by Arthur Henderson. 

(At good bookstores, 50c.) 


Published by B. W. HUEBSCH New York 


AMERICAN MARRIAGE LAWS | 


By Fred S. Hall and Elisabeth W. Brooke 


Summarizes many recommendations for the reform of 
our marriage laws, arranges the social aspects of these 
laws, first by topics and then by states, so that readers 
can see exactly where an individual state stands. 


Price, cloth $1.00; paper 50 cents 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION, 130 East 22d St., New York 


The Bureau of Industrial Research 


465 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


announces the publication. of 


American Company Shop Committees Plans 


A digest of twenty plans for employees’ representation 
through joint committees introduced by American com- 
panies. ONE DOLLAR 
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Thirty Years of Lynching in the United States 
1889-1918 

A Chronological summary of lynchings in the United 
States for thirty years, arranged alphabetically by states 
from press accounts and investigations of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Tables, graphic charts and maps illustrative of number, 
distribution, color, sex and alleged offense charged. 


National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Price Fifty Cents Postage Five Cents 


David PRESENT PROBLEMS IN 
Jayne Hill’s FOREIGN. POLICY 


An authoritative review, by an expert in diplomacy, of 
the League of Nations and today’s foreign problems in 
their bearing on the future policy of the United States. 
A critical, constructive, intensely American discussion, 
without prejudice, of immediate interest. to every think- 
ing American. 


THIS IS AN APPLETON BOOK .. . . . $1.50 net 


THE COVENANTER 


A book by William H. Taft, George W.Wicker- 
sham, A. Lawrence Lowell and Henry W. Taft 
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EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


_A short, direct method for getting the most important 
discussions relating to the hiring and holding the employee, 
reprints of articles from widely scattered sources by such 
authorities as Carleton H. Parker, John A. Fitch, Sidney 
Webb, etc.—and the famous Whitley reports. Written. by 
consultants on employment and industrial relations. 


Order direct from publishers. $1.80 postpaid. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 955 University Ave., N. Y. 


OR a fair discussion, point by point, of ‘‘ the 
most important document in the world,” read 
The Covenanter, an American Exposition of the 
League of Nations. Net, $1.25 


“DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Publishers 
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wf @ How to Face Peace 
} By Gertrude Mathews Shelby 


who was the editor of a News Letter that 
reached 154,000 Community Councils. She 
shows tersely and clearly how War Organi- 
zations can continue to work in Peace. 311 
pp., $1.50 net. 


@ The Six Hour Day 


By Lord Leverhulme 


Introduction by Viscount Haldane. 


The views of this great British industrial 
leader, famed for his “Sunlight Soap” fac- 
tories, on the relations of capital and labor. 
His pleas for an individual working day of 
six hours and for profit sharing of especial 
interest. ($3.50 net.) 


q Crime and Criminals 


By Charles Mercier 


London Times: ‘“‘An outspoken, fearless 
piece of work, which seems to clear away 
much of the ‘hot air’? -. . . Practical 
and sensible.”’ ($2.50 net. 


q The Road to a Healthy 
Old Age 


By Dr. T. Bodley Scott 
N. Y. Times Review: ‘‘ Most 
practical and helpful”. .”: most 
illuminating.”’ ($1.35 net:) 


q Proposed Roads to 


Fr ee d om 
By Bertrand Russell 


Atlantic Monthly: “‘No present-day 
book of social criticism is more in touch 
with the realities of life . . . character- 
ized by admirable impartiality.” 

(2d printing, $1.50 net. 


PUBLISHERS 
HENRY HOLT & 
COMPaNY 


14 W. 44th St., New York City 
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ereat power has come to him when he is old and is indifferent 
to it. 3 

The whole personality is full of suffering, and the voice 
has a cadence of wistfulness, but the man is set in granite, with 
a fighter’s jaw. He talks to premiers as man to man, and no 
mob has yet howled him down. He is the voice of a million 
and a half men, and he will be heard. When he is talking 
quietly along with you, he suddenly sinks into a silence. And 
then in a moment he will come up to the surface out of that 
deep still pool in which he lives his real life. When I see 
him, I think of that line of Carlyle’s about the inner life of 
the old warrior king, ‘a great, motionless, interior lake of 
sorrow, sadder than any tears or complainings.” : 

To the miners, Smillie is a symbol of their dark life un- 
derground, and of their climb to the sunlight and to power. 
“ Bob will not like it,” says a miner at a lodge meeting, and 


the proposal is squelched. Herbert Tracey was telling me the 


other day of a meeting where a famous labor leader was 
making an attack on the miners, because the leader’s union 
had lent money, as yet unpaid, to the miners. Smillie rose 
from the balcony over the speaker’s head, walked to the bal- 
cony rail and said, ‘‘ What the miners owe, the miners will 
pay.” It was as effective for the flamboyant orator and the 
audience as, “I bring you peace with honor.” ‘The moral 
authority of Lincoln or Mazzini was not in the words spoken 
or the acts achieved. It rested in the deeper and unconscious 
being below the threshold. So it is not possible to chart the 
slowly gathering force of Robert Smillie, which, day by day, 
asserts itself increasingly over keen minds like the leaders of 
industry and the government experts at the Coal Commis- 
sion. ‘It has taken him sixty years to burn his way with a 
slow fire into the consciousness of Great Britain. The moral 
authority can be very simply explained. He speaks from a 
deeper level of being than other men. He was fortunate in 
being born a man of the common people, who would under- 
stand him and follow him. He is, misunderstood by the 
“general public,” which wishes a facile opportunism. Speak- 
ing of tragic things (of 1,200 deaths a year in the mines, of 
150,000 accidents) he troubles our lighter moods. But to 
those that know him by shared experience, his leadership is 
unshakable. Keir Hardie had the quality of making large 
masses of men follow his lead because he believed in men, 
and Keir Hardie is dead. Of the living labor leaders of Eng- 
land, Smillie is most like him. ‘The future is nearer in Britain 
than elsewhere. It is just over the horizon line. I heard 
Smillie say in group conversation: ‘I am hopeful, aged as 
I am, to seé a free electorate. With us are all the best of 
the thinkers of the country.” This sense of a coming eman- 
cipation is strong in him. He believes he is leading men in 
the last charge of all. And with that is the knowledge that 
he cannot be touched. The day is gone forever when a cham- 
pion of democracy can be jailed or silenced. Smillie is like 
Debs in his fierceness for justice, his forthright speech. But 
he lives in Britain, not in America. Some millions of men 
would rise if hands were laid on him. As they say in Scot- 
land—“ The heather would blaze,” and out of Scotland and 
Wales, Durham, Northumberland, and the 3,000 mines, a 
fire would come that would not die down. He carries alwavs 
this sense of the multitude that backs him and the promised 
land just ahead. 
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The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


SECOND TERM OF THE SUMMER QUARTER 


July 24—August 29 
New Students Admitted 


General Course for Social Workers 


Special Course in Industrial Service 


Special Recreation Course with Technical classes at Hull-House 


Special Courses for Public Health Nurses 


AUTUMN QUARTER BEGINS SEPTEMBER 30, 1919 


For information, address the Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


_ A SCHOOL THAT STUDIES LIFE 


The Training School for Community Workers 
Reorganized on the Cooperative Plan 
John Collier, Director 


In an eight months’ course the School prepares students to meet the demand 
for trained workers and organizers in Communities, Industrial Welfare Organ- 


izations, Public Schools, Churches and Colleges. 
- trained workers already in the field and for volunteers. 


about shares, courses and tuition 


Also offers short courses for 
For detailed information 


Address 
Miss A. A. Freeman, Room 1001 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The School of Social Work 


BOSTON, MASS. 


A Department of Simmons College 
THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


See EM BERe sls 


Class and practice work, correlated 


Preparation for social work— 


with families; 

for children; 

with the sick or handicapped; 

through neighborhood and community; 
in industry; 

in research. 


A SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME 
IN MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE AND IN NEIGH- 
BORHOOD WORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 

Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. For teachers, 
social workers, institutional Managers, dietitians, 
home-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
let, ‘‘THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,’’ 
sent on request. 

Buren ae Cent Meals, a ee. Values, 

ee-Hand Cooking 
AM. SCHOOL OF WOME ECONOMICS, th i 69th St, Chicago 


The Graduate School of 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


and 
Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


The course for the Certificate occupies one year 
and is open to men and women who have received a 
bachelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
first two years in a medical school of high standing. 

The course for the Doctorate in Public Health is 
a two years course for medical graduates. 

The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
usual three years course for those who hold their 
bachelor’s degree. 

Further information in regard to the scope of the 
courses and the specific requirements may be ob- 
tained by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
School, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


Crane Theological School 
Tufte College, Mass. 


Progressive in spirit—democratic in purpose— 
scientific in method. Modernized curriculum— 
emnhasis on needs of world today. 
to be community leaders and to make the 
church a constructive, religious and social force. 
Address Lee S. McCollester, Dean 


Trains men 


Florence Nightingale School for 


Harckmard Children 


Boarding and day pupils 


238th St. and Riverdale Ave., New York City 
Phone Kingsbridge 316 


SUMMER SCHOOL AND CAMP 
KATONAH, N. Y. 


Correspondence Invited 
RUDOLPH S. FRIED, Principal 


1919 
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interest bred neighborliness and tol 
among members of different creeds an 
tions. To the fortunate landholders who q 
ready possessed a sufficiency the coope 
movement brought prosperity, which d 
itself to some extent among the less favo 

Although the farmers have demon 
benefited from the cooperative moven 
their employes have not. The manage 
the cooperative creameries have for 
union in self-protection, “but it is not st 
enough as yet to enforce its demands.” 
average wage of the farm laborer, “w 
in 1910 had been 11 sh. per wel r 
1916 to 15 sh. Yet this advance, whiel 
hardly kept pace with the increase in 
prices, indicates how little has been r 
accomplished.” For the farm laborer 
are still the workless winter months and 
annual migration to the harvest field 
Britain to glean the wages British lab 
despise. In other words, cooperators as 
ployers are much as other men; and in 
absence of a powerful union of the 
farm laborers the cooperative organiz 
can act as a wage-fixing body to the wor 
ers’ detriment. 

In spite of cooperative purchasing, 
duction, and distribution by the farmers 
cost of living has steadily risen in Ire 
There are probably many, if not adeq ; 
reasons for the concurrence of this continual 
ous rise in marketing prices with a successfil 
movement for the lowering of the cost ¢ 
production. The Irish consumer, the victit 
of the rise, may well look askance at a mo 
ment which practically monopolizes th 
price-fixing power and which avowedly look: 
to wealthy England for its market. Durim 
the war, minimum prices higher in Eng 
than in Ireland were decreed by the ZOvera 
ment; and resulted in such a rush of fous 
to England from Ireland as left the Iris: 
on the verge of want. In the absence of je 
governmental control a cooperative mor 
ment such as this, which selectively benef 
the farmer, could, if managed by men les 
disinterested than its protagonists, become 
national menace to Ireland. 


W. J. M. A. MaLoney. 


THE GREATER TASK 
By William C. Schaeffer. Fleming tt : 
Revell Co. 174 pp. Price $1.25; by mai 
of the Survey $1.35. is 


In His final word to His disciples, Jesu 
commanded, “Go ye therefore and maha 
disciples of all nations, baptizing them in t& 
name of the Father and of the Son and 4 
the Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe 2 
things whatsoever I have commanded yori 
and lo, I am with you all the days, evap 
unto the consummation of the age.” Takin fiw, 
these words of Christ as the text for his boo 
Dr. Schaeffer points out that the church if 
the past has been engaged almost exclusives! 
in the work of evangelism. ‘This work Hf 
holds to be of great importance, but he chaq! 
acterizes it as the lesser task of the churcsfit 
The Christianizing of society, the transform 
ing of nations from pagan to Christian idea# 
by teaching them to observe all things tha 
Christ commanded is the greater task ani 
must be carried on along with the evanget 
istic efforts. 

Dr. Schaeffer holds that the world wa 
and much of the confusion, injustice and laq 
of brotherhood that exists in the world tod 


reconstruction the church must give. herset 


have come upon us because men have m t 
observed these commandments in their rel 

loyally and ‘aggressively to the task of teacl i 
ing the principles that Jesus enunciated anil 
to the changing of society into the kingdo 


tions with each other. In these days 4 
of God by fearlessly calling men and natio i 


-'\y @mpserve these principles in commerce and 
‘yy (2, in politics and industrial life, as well 
ba individual and family relations. “If 
“Wy fe @[the church] can help in the settlement 
sitrikes and disorders, in the making of 
mje among nations, in human betterment 
;, psocial uplift, or in leading men to prac- 
i, Iw, loving-kindness and righteousness in 
“et: relations to one another,” Dr. Schaeffer 
alludes, “she is about her greater task 
| she is realizing the kingdom of God 
ing men.” 


A. Ray PETTY. 


I ye ity RY ROSENBERG } 
ollemorial Volume issued by Rosenberg 
sibrary, Galveston, Tex. 226 pp. and il- 
sistrations 


| 

this book is a credit to printer, photo- 
jraver and binder. It is typical of a 
iracteristic American lavishness in ap- 
fciation and in giving expression, to that 
®reciation, and should be in every Euro- 
fo library as an authentic and informing 
atument of the contemporary American 
it. Henry Rosenberg was just a success- 
i business man like thousands of others. 
} also was a successful philanthropist—if 
acess be measured by the satisfaction which 
i) trusteeship of self-acquired wealth has 
en his fellow citizens rather than by the 
Kmanent social good achieved. Exactly 
‘mwiflw he gained his fortune the commemora- 
tive volume does not reveal. Byes 
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‘erogeneous population it has ever had. 
‘oie Department of Psychiatry and Sociology, 
“| hich might have been of great service in 
situation, has not been fully utilized. 
\is department is well staffed, Col. Edgar 
mg, who organized it five years ago and 
ho bears an excellent reputation in the pro- 
jsion, having recently returned to be its 
a The department shares usefully in 
“ny decisions affecting the prisoners. Its 
‘ommendations go a long way in determin- 
ng lx what work they shall do, whether they 
‘Yall be among the few who attend school, 
i iether they shall occupy locked or open 
\ 4 ui Ls, whether they shall be granted barracks 
S}role, whether clemency shall be given 
‘yem, whether they shall be assigned to the 

jy, {iat.sciplinary Battalion and, finally, whether 
»(b@ey shall be restored to the army. Its ad- 
" jice is eagerly sought by Colonel Rice. But 
4)has done little to follow up its diagnoses 
vith effective individual treatment. It has 
t sufficiently disengaged itself from the 
cad vilitary machinery of the prison. It has been 
“\wq adjunct to the disciplinary system; it has 
“Jbot dominated that system. During the war, 
“Sr example, the chief psychiatrist could not 
ibrget that he wore a uniform. Prisoners 
vere as liable to punishment for impertinence 
} him as for impertinence to any other officer. 
ja psychiatrist, whose business it is to min- 
“iter to mental difficulties and to tell men 
> their faces what is wrong with their state 
Mf mind, ought to regard himself as in the 
sature of a family physician. Few people, 
ast of all the weak-willed, unstable, ego- 
entric youths found in prison, can accept 
‘Buch information without at first showing re- 
“tentment. It ought to be impossible, there- 
“Sore, to be regarded as “impertinent” to 
, #uch a man. : 
_} Today the barracks actually sends its low- 
iizrade feebleminded prisoners home—sends 
hem there as soon as it discovers that they 
tare feebleminded, without waiting for the 
‘end of their sentences—to mingle once more 
“Jin the community, to commit fresh offenses 
and to become burdens upon themselves and 
\their families. Its insane prisoners it sends 
lito the government hospital for the insane at 
i{Washington, D. C.—that is, when there is 
yi!/room in that overcrowded institution; mean- 
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Just Published! 


Americanization 


By EMORY S. BOGARDUS, Ph.D. 


Professor of Sociology 
University of Southern California 


This is a practical handbook for the social worker and everyone interested in 
the public life of today. Thoroughly covers the field—Shows the development of 
the American principles of social life—Presents the historical background of every 
racial group of our foreign population, and the social evolution of our backward, 


native-born groups. 
our peoples. 


Outlines methods for inculcating American ideals in all of 


Extensive original material showing the evolution of Americanism from the 
Mayflower Covenant to President Wilson’s latest speeches. Outlines for addresses. 


Bibliographic references covering all phases of Americanization. 


students. 


Questions for 


$1.50 postpaid, 12 mo. Cloth, 300 pages 


Essentials of Social 
Psychology 


By the same author 
The latest text-book in this field 
$1.00 postpaid 


Introduction to 
Sociology 


By the same author 
Widely used in lower division College Classes 
$1.50 postpaid 


University of Southern California Press 
3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles 


while it keeps them in its own general hos- 
pital or in ordinary locked cells. All other 
types it retains. With the large amount of 


land and many temporary structures at its . 


disposal it could go far toward housing 
groups separately. Its shops, farm colony and 
construction work afford a wide variety of 
occupations, to which it could assign men 
more effectively than it does on the basis of 
psychiatrical diagnosis. Above all, it could 
relax the rigor of its routine, get away from 
a uniform regimen for the mass of~prison- 
ers, and provide effective individual treat- 
ment based on a closer and more sympathetic 
understanding of the prisoner by the officers 
over him. 

What the system of military prisons of the 
United States most needs today is a central 
clearing house for the careful study and tem- 
porary confinement of men before they begin 
their sentences. There is a department of 
psychiatry at each of the three prisons—the 
Atlantic Branch of the Disciplinary Barracks 
on Governor’s Island, N. Y., the Pacific 
branch on Alcatraz Island, San Francisco Bay, 
and Ft. Leavenworth—and these should be 
continued, but all men should be sent in the 
first instance to some one place where their 
difficulties could be analyzed and the causes 
of their delinquency, whether personal or 
springing from their environments, could be 
discovered. The three prisons should then be 
used, not as now, for any and all types of 


men, but each should be designated for cer-. 


tain types and there should be specialization 
in their methods of treatment. This need is 
well recognized by psychiatrists who have 
studied the matter. When this is done, “dis- 
cipline”’ will cease to be the problem that it 
is today, men will not be compelled to live, as 
now, in heterogeneous and unassorted groups, 
and the military prisons of the country will 
have taken advantage of the real lessons of 
modern penology, the proponents of which 
they somewhat extravagantly claim to be. 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era | 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 
Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 
Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 


NUTRITION CLINICS 


for 
DELICATE CHILDREN 


Objects: The organization of Nutrition 
Clinics and Classes to identify under- 
weight and malnourished children and 
to provide for them standardized ex- 
aminations, adequate diagnoses, proper 
care and treatment; the publication of 
bulletins and the arranging for public 
conferences in this field. 


Mabel Skilton, Secretary 
44 Dwight Street, Boston 


Canada’s Social Problems.—Religious, 


Economic, 
Moral, are treated monthly in ‘‘Social Welfare,’ the 
official organ of the Social Service Council of Canada, and 
the twenty-nine units in its federation. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 
Dr. Joun G. SHearer, B.A., Editor. 
CuarLorre E. Wuirron, M.A., Assistant Editor. 
Corresponding Editors— 
The Secretaries of the Provincial Councils. 
The Secretaries of Newfoundland, and Bermuda. 
Dr. WortH M. Tippy. 


Rates—$1.50 per year United States, $1.65 
Special Introductory Price, $1.00 United States, $1.15 
504-5 CONFEDERATION LIFE BLDG. Toronto ,Canada 
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Classified Advertisements 
WORKERS WANTED 


to sixteen years of 
SURVEY. 


A REGISTERED NURSE, preferably 
one having had industrial experience, is 
wanted for a mill and village in the South. 


age. 


Good Salary. Send references. Address 
Wateree Mills, Camden, S. C. } 
WANTED in Eastern city, a woman 


between twenty-five and thirty-five as 
house manager and assistant to Head- 
worker in Settlement. Address 3192 


WANTED: Jewish cottage mother for 
small group of boys. Ability to control 
through personality and willingness to 
serve, more essential than experience. 
Address 3193 Survey. 


WANTED: A Jewish woman to do 
case work in a relief department. In 
applying state age, education, training, and 
experience; also salary desired. Address 
United Hebrew Charities, 516 N. 4th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: DISTRICT SECRETARY 
for Family Welfare Department. Experi- 
ence in case work required. Address 3194 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: A MANAGER (Catholic) 
for a club of boys (16-21) located New 
York City, Borough of Manhattan, open- 
ing in September. Must be competent to 
direct social, physical, recreational and edu- 
cational activities. Address, stating experi- 
ence, references and salary expected, 3195 
SURVEY. 


SITUATION OPEN 


For WOMAN PHYSICIAN 
Opportunity as Resident in 


PRIVATE FAMILY OF MEANS— 
preference; younger graduate with 
several years’ hospital training; re- 
search type of mind; not without 
nursing experience. Case problem 
touching respiratory diseases — not 
T. B. Applicant should state qualifi- 
cations and desires in her own hand, 


addressing CARTESIAN SOCIETY, 
5 Ardmore, Pennsylvania. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family 
case work experience and executive 
ability, are needed for country 
For 


organization and field work. 
information regarding Home Sery- 
ice training courses and _ positions, 
address 


American Red Cross, 
Dept. Civilian Relief, 
National Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE- SURVEY, Fans WE 25.2020 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE  secre- 
tary and administrator: constructive and 
practical Americanization director; educa- 
tional work, employment management; 
legal aid; legislative campaign, research 
and reference; stirveys and investigations. 
Linguist. Forceful speaker with initiative, 
originality and resourcefulness. Address 
3177 SuRVEY. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER, recent 


war experience in Italy, speaks Italian, 
wishes to return to Italy as investigator or 
executive. Communicate Miss Curtis, 264 
Boylston street, Boston. 


S2ROh DEA Rae ee 
JEWISH SOCIAL WORKER, holding 


college degrees, trained at Jewish Com- 
munal School of New York; six years’ ex- 
perience in child caring, work as supervisor, 
director, assistant and acting superintendent 
in large Jewish Orphanages, wants execu- 
tive position. Address 3190 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN with college education 
and four years’ experience as master in 
boys’ school wishes position as tutor or 
companion to boy or ‘boys. Address 3189 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Position as housemother in 
institution for children or school infirmary 
nurse, by registered nurse with one child. 
Capable and experienced. Address Mrs. 
Mary Williams Butcher; ‘Davis, West Va. 


THE A. F. OF L. CONVENTION 
[Continued from page 518] 

There was further evidence of construc-: 
tive ability to deal with the present situation 
in the meetings, several of which were held 
during the convention of the Committee on 
Organizing the Steel Workers. It was re- 
ported at these meetings that 100,000 men 
have been brought into the unions in the last 
ten months through the activity of this com- 
mittee. Several resolutions favored by the 
committee were adopted by the convention. 
One of them, favoring a government investi- 
gation of the denial of free speech and as- 
sembly in western Pennsylvania, where the 
local city and borough officials have tried to 
prevent the holding of union meetings, seems 
already to have had some effect. In last 
week’s papers it was reported that Mayor 
Lysle, of McKeesport, who had served notice 
on the committee that meetings could not be 
held and that anyone attempting to speak 
would be arrested, has reversed his position. 
In a conference with the local committee he is 
reported to have offered to withdraw his ob- 
jections if certain concessions are made by the 
organizers. : 

The convention of this year represented 
the largest afhliated membership ever re- 
corded. Secretary Morrison’s records'showed 
3,260,068 members in good standing. It is 
safe to assume from this record that over 
three and a half million workers are mem- 
bers of the unions represented. When the 
railroad brotherhoods come in to the Fed- 
eration as they seem to be planning to do, 
its strength will be close to the four million 
mark. How rapidly organization has’ pro- 
gressed during the war is shown by the fact 
that the membership of afhliated unions 
never reached two millions until 1914. It 
dropped below in 1915 and was just over 
that figure again in 1916. The growth was 
300,000 in 1917; 355,000 in 1918, and over 
500,000 in the year ending April 30, 1919. 


THE CONDITION OF EUROPE. 
[Continued from page 529] 
ers, mostly in more outlying communities, who 
were carrying on their work of relief and 
reconstruction in the spirit and by the method 
of early social settlement experience. Seem- 
ingly oblivious to the fact that their efforts, 
after all, only covered a very smal! part of 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS _ 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly { 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the m 
| ® Order pamphlets from publishers, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THR FIRST NATIONAL 

OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 pp. 
Published by The Cooperative Lea 
America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 
TOwakb THH NHw EpucaTion. The case 
autocracy in/our public schools. 164 
cents, ‘Leachers’ Union of the City of 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 
WORKSHOP COMMITIHES. Suggested lin 
development. By C., G. Renold. Rep 
trom che SukvHy for October 5, 1918. 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St 
York City. 5 cts. ] 
Fox VALU RECHIVED. A Discussion of I 
trial Pensions. John A. Fitch, Repr 
frop. the Sugvpy. 6 cts. Survey A 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 
IMMIGRATION LITHRATURE distributed by 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. VU. 
1261, New York. Arguments free on reg 
“ SCIENCE AND SOCIAL DISCONTENT.” 
Hampshire Academy of Science, address | 
Dean Ernest R. Groves, Department of 
ciology, State College. 10 cents, the Auth@ 
Durham, N. H. 2 ; 
A ScHOoL THAT STuDIES Lirg. Informatig; 
sent free about the cooperative plan of 
organization of the Training School for Co 
munity Workers. John Collier, Diree 
Address A. A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 BF 
Avenue, New York City. é 
Maki TH®H MOVIbS Pay FOR SOC1AL WORK, 
Warren M. Covill. 4 pp. Also Pracfi 
Suggestions for following out the plan. 4 
10 cents each. Monthly lists of motion 
tures suitable for use in schools, chur 
centres and settlements, $1.00 per 
Garden of American Motion Pictures, Apr 
1918—April, 1919, 970 pictures carefully 
lected from the entire American market a) 
available for distribution, 24 pp., 25 cent 
Correspondence invited. Social Service I 
partment, National Board of Review, 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly, BE 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the mont 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; Dun 
lished by The National Committee for Menti®) 


Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, § 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a year; pus 
lished by National Organization tor Publ 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New Yoru 
Hospital Svcial Service Quarterly; $1.50 
year; published by Hospitai: Social Servic 
Association, 465 Lexington Ave., New Yor 
Dr. ROBINSON’S VOICH IN THER WILDERNESS 
has come to life again. It is interesting anil 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two doi 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 12 Mal} 
Morris Park West, New York City. : 


the wounds to be healed, they were ab 
through their close personal relationship an @) 
sympathies to build up a little world of the 4 
own and there effect splendid results. 

One reason of French disinclination f 
more continued American participation i: 
social effort, which should be mentioned be 
cause of its important bearing on sever 
present or prospective campaigns for funds } | 
the United States, is the prevalent feeling the 
with the excellent philanthropic institutiom 
and organizations there are introduced Prov) 
estant influences tending to alienate the peo 
ple from their church. If in some way tha} 
distinctly Protestant agencies could be madi}. 
to pool their activities and place them unde 
undenominational auspices or, better still, ii 
close direct contact with native French eg 
tablishments and organizations, this particuifj 
lar source of antagonism would be overcomef| 

The feeling that insufficient regard is bein} 
had by the Allied governments for the terri] 
ble punishment inflicted by the continuatiosf] 
of the blockade upon helpless infants and 
children, has become widespread amonji} 
American social workers. One hundred ano) 
seventy-five of them from twenty-four state‘ 
have joined in sending to President Wilsop I 
the cable given above. To them the officiay| 
announcement by Edgar Rickard, joint di|jj 
rector of the American Relief Administratio: 
that the work of feeding children will b 
continued after conclusion of the general rej 
lief. program of the Administration on Jun; 
30 seems almost cynical in relation to th¢ 
efforts that have not been made hitherto tw 
save child life. 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


tig # Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
: Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


0 45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 


and Adhesives 


i tne) welt 4 
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Emancipate yourself from corro- 
sive andill- Il-smelling inks and adhe- 
sives and adopt the Higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
: AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
tN dj Branches: Chicago, London 

i “ 0} 271 Ninth ‘Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(voy 
by 


*, FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 
} IN BOOK 
FORM 


Extra Strong 
& heavy board 
3 cover, 11x81, 


25c 
“CADO” Clip File | 


(No. 21 4) (With ue, Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way to file all 
papers. Holds sheets firmly. Permits of instant 
insertion or removal. Opens and closes easily 
CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. Co. 
242 West 23d Street New York 


[ADVERTISEMEN } | 


«Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
* HOME MAKING AND 


INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers’ her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheetin itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


as Insist on seeing our 


trade mark and name 
—Excelsior Quilted 
Mattress Protector—on 
each Protector. 


They protect yourMattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


*‘None genuine without 
Trade Mark”’ 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 
15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 
484 Fulton Street, 


Groceries 


SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North'Moore Sts., NewYork 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 

HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER&CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 
BES aE EE ara a VS pe 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


An Offer of Cooperation 


Fifteen thousand field representatives of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be 
glad to co-operate with you. 


Each year these men make over 200,000,000. 
visits to homes in the United States and 
Canada. 


They bring to the attention of over 
13,000,000 policyholders the importance of | 
healthful living. 


Each year they distribute 30,000,000 pieces 
of health literature. 


They carry messages of health movements 
and advocate the enforcement of health laws. 


Agents recently distributed 200,000 circulars 
in Ohio urging policyholders to support the 
Hughes Bill providing for the reorganization 
of the State Health Department. 


They may be able to help you. For infor- 
mation consult the Metropolitan Superin- 
tendent in your community or write the 

Welfare Division. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


